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Some Recent Publications 
} Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic $0.30 

Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic 65 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 1.20 
Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 1.00 


Macy & Norris’s General Physiology 1.10 
Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 1.00 
Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised) 1.00 
Newcomb's Elements of Astronomy 1.00 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 75 
Kimball’s The English Sentence 75 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Therese 
(Fontaine) - 150 
Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms) 75 
Schanz's Der Assistent (Beinhorn) 35 
Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin 1.00 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study 1,00 


Send price in stamps and receive specimen copies. 
Further information on request. For other nota- 
ble text-hooks for schools and colleges send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 




















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two Important Books Just Issued in 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 
By NaTHan C. ScHAEFFER, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20, net. 

A series of clearand practica) lecturesin the difficult art of teaching pmpils to 
think, designed to throw light upon this oneimportant phase of pedagogy, with- 
mln any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psycholugy and 

gic. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 


A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 
the time of the white s.ttlement in the seventeenth century, down to the present 
time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions lt is the product ota 
critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 
the unfolding of a great people. 


Published PTecently. 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 
For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. By J. N. Parricx, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 50c 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J.N Parrick,AM. i2mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en 
courages the author to believe that the series meets, in a very large measure, 
present requirements.,, 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the essentials of grammar 
by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities norin an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILA DELPHIA. 











Choice Supplementary Reading 


: AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. 





By W.A.&A M. Mowry. 298 pp. Tllustrated 65 cents. 
‘This book is one of the noblest contributions which modern educa- 
tional ideas have made to history, civics, and economics through supple- 
mentary reading ”—Jvurnal 0j Lducatwn. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Edited by Lanxin Dunton, LL D. 
By this delightful series of nine illustrated Geographical Readers, 
geography becomes a study ot absorbing interest. 


THE LAND OF SONG. Books I., Il., and III. 


For Primary, Lower Grammar, and Upper Grammar Grades. 36, 48, 
and 54 cents. The best shorter poems in the English language. 
Fally il ustrated. ° 


THROUGH THE YEAR. Books I. and II. 


Attractive prose and verse describing the season’s changes, pemeic 





birthdays, etc. For Th:rd and Fourth Grades. 86 cents each. 


SPRINGTIME FLOWERS. 


By Maz Rurs Norcross 91 pp. illustrated. 86cents. The stud 
and analysis of familiar wood. flowers in the form of a delightt 
story for younger children. 


ForGrammar Grades. 836 pp Llustrated. 60 cents. 
Three hundred of the most satisfactory poems on nature from our 
best authors. ; 


Pe ee ee ee 





Valuable Books for Teachers. 


SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY. 
by Anprew T. SmitH, Pd D., Principal of State Normal School, 
ansfield, Pa. 841pp. (Nearly cad, ) 
This manual is designed to rationalize and harmonize teaching pro- 
cesses, and abounds in keen thought and practical suggestions. 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 
By Noa K Davis, LL D.. Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Virginia. 802 pp. $1 60. 
‘* The author has a masterly grasp of his subject, his treatment is dis- 
criminating, his style lucid and interesting.” Professor KE. F. Barthol- 
omew, Augastana College. 


ELEMENTARY ETHICS. 
An abridged edition of the Elements of Ethics, for High and Secon- 
dary schools. 19 pp. $1.20. 


READING : HOW TO TEACH IT. 
By SaRaAH Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. $1.00. 
A broad treatment of the‘subject from a high standpoint of wisdom 
and experience; nelpful, practical, full of a charming personality. 


HINTS ON TEACHING CIVICS. 
By G. H. Mani, A M. 48 cents. 

A forcible presentation of principles and methods. which enables 
teachers to make clear to their pupils the daties, rights,and respunsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
At Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a 
pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


Have just Gained the 


GRAND PRIZE: 





ESTABLISHED 186!, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, 
NEW YORK, 










Physical Laboratory will 
be Yarnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 











Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 





TRANSLATIONS 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S! THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


| Senaitorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 






order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 














For Primary and lower Grammar Grades 


™ INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH |) jsiicemoccctisinaits: 


FIRST BOOK 


By Larkin DuntTon, late head Master Normal School, Boston, and Aucustus h. ff theiruse. Sent free to every teacher who men- 
KELLEY, Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautiful.y i:i:ustrated. 


Children are taught toread, write, and speak correctly in sentences from the beginning 
The book 1s adapted to lower grades than the usual text-book in language and can be 
used to advantage to precede the higher books of any other course in English. 





tat Teacher 


should understand the higher uses of the magio 





gree 0 ciency in peste work, rman- 

ual on “The agic lantera in Schoo 

Work”? fully gees bes t instruments an 

tions the school with which connegted. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. a Philadelphia, 
ea 











OUR NEW CATALUG 


“ You have brought out ayy yey from other books in the market and I think you have | isjustissued No snch fine catalog of teachers’ 


a thing needed, a leading up to t 
School. Boston. 


e study of grammar.’ Maurice P. 


Waite, Master: Lincoln | pooks was ever before issued. It describes the 


best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 





A sample c opy of the First Boox will be mailed for 20 CENTS, Educators who want | and und Disiogs, Questions and Answers, Sapp lement. 


the best should examine this book, Correspondence invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN @& CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


lackboard Stencils, >tc., etc. 
100 pages. It is tree to all interested. Write us 
if you would like it, 


CHICAGO /E, L, KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9thSt., N, Y. 








Books on History of Education 


Allen’s Historic Outlines of Education. 

This is an excellent little book to read as an introduction to the sub- 
ject or for reviewing the main points of educational history. It gives in 
oatline the different views of education held from the time of the 
Greeks to the present day. Manila covers. 15c. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 


This book has become the recognized standard short history of educa- 
tion,and has nosuperior It describes the main lines of thought which 
have been followed upon educational subjects, so far as they are impor- 
tant at the present day. and is of great practical use to teachers in two 
ways: it may show what is the historical ground for ee existing 
practices in education, or for substituting others; and 1t may, by telling 
what great educators have attempted and what great thinkers have con- 
ceived as possible in this department, stimulate teachers to complete 
their work or to carr aty on out their principles under easier conditions. 

287 pages. Cloth, 


: s 3 
Browning’s Aspects of Education. 

Asketch of the History of Education from the earliest time to ~ 
present, written in the author’s clear and brilliant style. As a boo 
precede the more thoro study 1n detail of the advance of Fah 
ideas, there is no better book. Limp cloth covers, 25c. 


Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centu- 


RItEs. An Outline History of the Great Movements and Masters of 
the past four hundred years It presents as clear an account of the im- 
— period which 1t covers as is possible in a smal anaes. t gd 
aphies of all the great educators of the past four hundr 
aod gives oatlines of their educational ideas and the effect oey have shad 
on the world. Limp cloth cover, 25c. 


. Ss > 

Quick’s Educational Reformers. 

By Rev. Ropert HeRsenrt Quick. of Trinity College, Cambridge 
This is the most widely-known and the most Foms whonene Histo os eae 
cation, and is the best one for the ordinary ber and student to read. 

Oar ‘edition is one-third chea‘ —— ar ene a other. It is handsomely 
printed and in beautiful library cloth bindi a, a™ 745 inches. 
335 pages. $1. LOU: to teachers, 80c. ; postage, 





e 

Seeley’s Common School System of 
GESMANY A*D ITS L*SSONS TO AWERI' A. No book. in 
Bactich, gives so complete and accurate an account of the German 
System Its value lies not only in this fact, but also in its com- 
—— of the German schools with our own—and in ting out what 
may be learned from the former to our advantage. It deserves a place 

in the yd of every thinking teacher 

243 pag $1.50; tw teachers, $1.20; postege, 10c 


WR 
€. £. Rellogg & Zo. = of East oth $t., New York. 





Psychology for Teachers. 


ALLEN’S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


By JERomE ALLEN, Ph.D., late Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 

To aid teachers who know little about chology, and who desire to 
be informed concerning its principles, oeuecially its relation to the work 
of teaching. this boo been prepared. Its aathed is subjective, lead- 
ing the student to watch mental processe . and draw his own concla- 
eae | in language easily comprehended, with many prac- 

ica. 

This book has been eptonairely tnel as a text in the Normal institutes 
of the “ estern states and is without doubt the most popular introduc- 
tion to a yehology. i HR 

Size, 65x a ine es. 122 pages. Cloth binding, 50c,; to teachers, 
40c.; postage, 5c. 


sme ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Amos M. Ket.oae, author of School Management, etc. This book 
is for beginners. —e attempt is made to exhibit the processes by which 
we nee, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It Hf a good 
book for high Sehcols and for be. Reahaneta in gogy before taking up a 
Inger dey Questions are added to each chapter. 

Size. 644x444. 50 pages. Limp cloth covers. 25c. 


KIRKPATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


An Introdaction to the Study of Mental Phenomena. 


By Prof. E. A. Krrxpatrick. The author believes that the indac- 
tive method of study, now almost universally followed in teach the 
natural science, shuld equally be emplo, oy in teaching and studying 
= chology. To obtain real knowledge the pupil must observe and ana- 
the ~— es of his own mind and those of others, instead of 
for what others say; he must be led to observe, jadge, 
oat ink for himself. This book, introducing the learner to the study 
of the mind, in this way secures interest and attention. For reading 
circles it is excellent. The chapter on Child Study is e strong 
= valuable. Size, #54x45;inches. 208 pages. oth binding, 80c.; 
to teachers, 64¢.; postage, 6c. 


ROOPER’S A POT OF GREEN FEATHERS: 


A Study in Apperception, 


By T. G. Rooper. Thisis avery famous little book and deserves the 
reputation it has as the most interesting of all books on psychology It 
isa simple discussion of the mental operations by which we acquire 
<——ors oa ge. Com. Harris and many other eminent educators recom- 
men 

Size, 64x 4% inches. 46 pages. Limpcloth covers. 25c. 


WELCH’S TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


This book states in a remarkably clear and effective way the outline 
a. . and the entire second pert is devoted to the educational side. 
ell-known school inspector o Opnade, says: “‘Itis the most lucid 





and practical in uction to mental science ve ever seen.” 
Size, 634x 4%4 inches. 186.pages. Cloth binding. 50c.; to teachers 
40c.; by mail, Be, extra, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND'TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton .. 8% Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
$0 King St. est, Heston; Mass 730 Cooper Bldg... D Co! , 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washington, D. ae 414 Oontary Bldg. enrer. Colo, 480 Garret Bldg Be tab eo. Oat 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


4 ; ] M9 urteen Larg 
THE ALBERT | +4 pen es in Ly West.” Vomeche Gant | CENTRAL 
Normal Schools, Academies 

















TEACHERS’ | jgube.ia aloes HALL, 
AGENCY. High Schools Public em etc. Prom HALL, 


service guaran CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 





Manua 5 
C. J. CLBERT Man Manager. 





Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 


P. V Huyssoon 
Joun C. tine} Managers. 


SUDDEHN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. ESTABLISHED TEN 











YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 229 SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
- 3 East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


and Its Lessons to America. 
BY LEVI SEELEY. 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 243 pages. Binding—cloth stamped with two colors and gold. 
Price, s s s $1.50. 














Dr. Seéley spent several years in Germany and was able to make 
perhaps a more thoro study of the German schools than has been made 
by any American. Certainly no book, in English, gives so complete 
and accurate an account of the German school system. Its value lies not 
only in this fact, but also in its comparison of the German schools with | ¢ 
our‘own—and in pointing out what may be learned from the former to our 
advantage. It deserves a place in the library of every thinking teacher. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE; 


Compulsory Education, The Training of Teachers, The Course of Study, The 
Examination of Teachers, Religion, The Schools, Salaries of Teachers, The 


Appointment of Teachers, Teachers’ Pensions, Support of the Schools, School| | 


Buildings, The Education of Girls, The Kindergarten. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
? * 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

“Introduces to Colle Schools, and yt Ce 

eae Professors, "Prinet 

Governesses for every og oes 

ment Instruction: Recomme 

meme is to Parents. Call onor 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 Union Squaks, New York. 








Gal. | THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends ‘oo e and normal graduates, 

er teachers to solleges, 
schools, and! families. Advises parents about 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 Firtu Avenue, New York. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
COLLEGE. Only, viz: Perma) Consee, S -; 
School Course, $4.50; k Keeping Course, $7.00 
Zooleey $5.00; te $5.00; Philoso hy, 
Don't y; ay one or more of these 
| D GRANTED. All courses 
are fora oom of ‘a eee We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 


SCOTT ETTER, 





Pres, C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 





HOME STUDY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 clenpentary. and college courses by 
correspondence in 2% of its “the Lengua 4 
gating : Pedagogy, History, the Lage 
poate Mathematics, Physiography, 
ie iology. Botany, ete. Instruction is aaa 
versity credit is granted for college courses 
saocesefn ly completed, Work may begin at any 
time. For circular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div 0.) 
Curoaao, Inu. 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH $3582: 


Teaching French 








are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 
AND SUPERVISORS. 


ait, i pore during the 
Discus- 


sion of topics relative to musi oe mal and the 
‘new education.” iggy | Srgasoyx Music, 
Can be used in class 
Reprints. ” a 





Guaps Tascwans 


&o.. from the BEST py 
for reading, by orderin 
and Superintendents will aid their teachers by ar- 
ranging to supply each building with at least one 
annual wor $1 per yesr; — oe copy. 
Edited by Heres © pace Supervisor of Music, 
Indianapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC 
OMPANY, 128 N. _~ St., Indianapolis. 















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 

















merical or Slant. 


able to supply orders for either style with 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 





For ScHooL, BusiNEss, ‘and LEGAL PurPoses-—with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


CAMDEN. } N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Cco., 26 Joba Stesot, 
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A Perfected Course in Art Education. 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY 
COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail. 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education, 


8 THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


* Boston New York CHICAGO 


LECTURES on TEACHING 


By J. G. FITCH . 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered which form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Eddition of the book, 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. ; 

The binding is a handsome library cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. . 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
. qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


ONE-HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
NATURE AROUND MY. SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects: 
This book, lixe all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 


book is in use. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
Chap. I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V.—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VIII— cae, > twith the Children 
Chap.— VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX— Devices and Helps in Nature Study 





























A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspvon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 


parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 














Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 
An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the 

works—fully guaranteed. 
Send for free booklet, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., New York. 
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A Reform School That Reforms. 
By M. W. VANDENBURG, A. M., M. D., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


More than a century ago, the government of a Euro- 
pean state gave in a single.instance public aid to a 
method of teaching in public schools, that had attracted 
some attention thru the persistence of its author. This 
half-hearted support was withdrawn at the end of the 
first year. Finally the promoter and inventor of this 
method died at an unusually advanced age, poor, almost 
penniless, with a life history so pitiful that it is painful 
to read the bare recital. The foremost educators of our 
day are beginning to appreciate the value of Pestalozzi’s 
methods. 

More than three score years ago the founder of kin- 
dergartens gave public demonstation of their value. He, 
too, died years later, with scarcely a ray of the sunrise ef 
the great day of kindergartens to bless his aged eyes. 
The rays of this day have not yet illumined all the edu- 
cationally dark places, nor driven out all the owls. 
Death only can work some phases in reformations. 

Two score years ago one of the greatest philosophers 
of our times, if not pre-eminent in all time, wrote of ed- 
ucation and educational methods. It has taken forty 
years to show the first fruits of Herbert Spencer’s ideas 
in educational reform, so slower than a snail’s pace move 
changes in education methods. 

It remains to be seen whether we of the present shall 
be any less conspicuous than our predecessors in gar- 
nishing the tombs of the dead prophets with one hand 
and stoning the living with the other. 

Certain it is that there has been born among us a sys- 
tem of educational reform, such as the world has never 
before seen put into practice. A system that more 
closely conforms to sound psychology and correct ethical 
ideals than all others combined. That this praisé may 
not seem fulsome and undeserved, I beg to refer again 

‘to the principles laid down in preceding articles. That 
the great principle of use and disuse is more powerfully 
potent, if I may be allowed the expression, in the moral 
sphere of man’s nature than in any other. Perhaps this 
may come from the later development of the moral fac- 
‘ulties, leaving them more sensitively plastic than the 
rest of man’s nature, 

The Wrong Kind of Appeal. 

Be that as it may the fact remains that the most 
easily weakened and the most readily strengthened part 
of the modern civilized man’s nature, lies in the region 
of his moral sentiments and social ideals. In criminal 
reform schools the appeal to these has usually been from 
the wrong side. As I have tried to point out, the sense 
of injustice, of self-disrespect, of self-degradation, the 
feelings of resentment, anger, revenge, distrust, and op- 
position, have been appealed to much more frequently 
than their opposites, by the natural working of the means 
employed. 

The appeals to deceit, fraud, lying, and theft have 
seldom been wanting in modern reformatory institu- 
tions. 

The inmates of such places, be they prisons, jails, or 
reform schools, have been compelled in self-defence to 





The present article is the fourth in Dr. Vandenburg’s series. 
His discussion of the problem of Reform Schools begun in THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL for June 2, and continued in the numbers for 
‘June g and October 20. The article on ‘‘ Demoralization” which 
‘appeared August 25 may also be regarded as one of the series. 


resort more or less constantly to these methods and 
states of mind. The results have been most natural and 
legitimate. The weaklings have submitted and come 
out flaccid and useless members of society. The strong 
and self-reliant have come out doubly confirmed in crim- 
inal tendencies. The whole business has been a lament- 
able and conspicuous failure. 


Who Works Shall Eat. 


Over against these methods I beg to place the methods 
of the George Junior Republic, of Freeville, Tompkins 
county, N. Y. Thisis an association incorporated under 
the membership corporation laws of the state of New 
York. Its motto is “Nothing Without Labor ;” and 
the principle is enforced so practically that every boy 
and girl must pay for every meal he or she eats, and 
every night’s lodging with the labor of his or her own 
hands, Otherwise he or she goes to the lock-up, and is 
set at work on long hours and coarse rations, and kept 
under durance vile. The law that places them there has 
been made by the boys and girls themselves, and the 
blame for its enforcement rests not upon superintendent 
and assistant, but upon the boys and girls who made the 
law and see to its rigid enforcement, impartially against 
the highest and the lowest. 

Here is one of the greatest levers of reform)iin this 
method. It applies the most strenuous and immediate 
law of nature to the performance of a social obligation. 
The fault, if fault there be, is in the nature of things, 
in the plan on which we are built. And one soon learns 
that it is well not to quarrel with this department of the 
universe. 

The regenerating complement of this law is, that one 
may always find work enough to pay his way, and if he is 
in earnest, to do much better than that.- Nothing is 
given away, not even a pair of old shoes. Everything 
has its price. “Constant employment, the stimulus of 
necessity, self-dependence, and self-government are 
among the chief means in use in the republic for build- 
ing up character.” 

The esteem of one’s fellow citizens plays a very strong 
part here as elsewhere in all the world. There is no 
bravado “in doing time like a man.” All punishments 
are given by a due process of law, by trial before a judge, 
who is a boy member of the republic, or by a jury of his 
peers, so that the criminal has little public sympathy 
and no public halo of glory as he goes forth to suffer 
the just penalty for wrong-doing. 

Any method that removes the halo from the brow of 
the young criminal in the presence of his boy-friends, 
does much to make crime distasteful. This method does 
it most effectively. 

We now have an incentive to work and work provided ; 
the nobility of labor guaranteed and the condemnation of 
laziness and vagrancy assured. The justice of the de- 
mands of the law vindicated and the loss of social stand- 
ing of the offender authoritative. Could any of our 
reformatory institutions reach even these steps of pro- 
gress the stride would be immense. But in the Junior 
Republic it goes farther, much farther than this. 

Every member is left to his or her own free will to do 
as he or she may list, so long as the rights of others are 
not infringed. Lazy or laborious, gaining a bare liveli- 
hood or storing up a competence, all this depends upon 
the initiative of each individual. Small amount of ad- 
vice is given, and never until it is asked. 
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Self-reliance is a necessity. Honesty in dealing is en- 
forced by the same natural processes. 


An Instance of Regeneration. 


In a letter under the date of July 24,1900. Mr. Wm. 
R. George says: “The instances of boys stealing, cheat- 
ing, or defrauding and finally concluding from experience 
that honesty is the best policy, are legion. Hardly a 
month passes without an instance of this kind. A strik- 
ing one occurred several years ago. At the expiration 
of a sentence a boy came to me with tears in his eyes 
and desired to know if { thought there was any help for 
him, or if he had any chance to become anybody. ‘I’ve 
been figuring it out,’ said he, ‘and it don’t pay to be bad ; 
for you see you have to work harder in the jug than 
outside ; and youse can eat in the Waldorf, and the girls 
and boys don’t look down on you, cause you are in prison. 
Cause when you are in prison youse have to work hard, 
and to sleep on a hard bed, and have plain fare, and have 
your hair clipped, and take the lock-step, and wear a 
striped suit, and lose your citizenship, and everybody 
looks down on you because you are a prisoner ; and it 
don’t pay. Is there any way for me to get on top?’ 
On being assured there was, he said, ‘I’m just going to 
try my level best to get there, and we'll shake hands on 
it.” And he did. He rose by degrees, and with such 
success that before the end of that particular year he 
became speaker of the house of representatives of the 
Junior Republic.” 

If any: other system will make a little showing of 
stimulating boys and girls to “do their level best” to 
reach the top stratum of respectable society, that system 
shall have our hearty sympathy and most sincere praise. 
The Junior Republic system does it, and without arti- 

-ficial forcing. 

This is a reform school that reforms. Justiee, free- 
will action, necessity for labor, reward for all labor, ab- 
solute self-dependence, the approval of one’s fellows for 
well-doing, their unequivocal condemnation of wrong- 
doing, encouragement and sympathy for all honest effort, 
these are the natural forces that mold honest, industrious, 
self-reliant, and self-respecting characters. What more 
can one ask ? 

Sr 


Teaching Pupils to Study.* 
By JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Little attention 1s ever given in any class of schools to 
teaching pupils how to study their lessons. This omis- 
sion occurs in no other pursuit in which children or 
grown people are engaged. Even in normal schools, 
which are supposed to deal almost exclusively with how 
to get knowledge into the mind and how to get the mind 
out to knowledge, and while all the actions and reactions 
of the child’s mind are being carefully noted and cata- 
loged, yet little or nothing has been done in those schools 
for the purpose of showing the pupil how to lay siege in 
attacking any subject which he is required to learn, ex- 
cept that he is told “to learn it.” There are three words 
in this connection that need close discrimination :— 
Learn, teach, study. 

Learn is from the base “Lis” which seems to have the 
original meaning of “foot-track’:” I know (find or trace 
out), to find out, to follow out. In the modern sense to 
learn signifies to gain knowledge of by study, investiga- 
tion, observation, or inquiry; acquire by receiving in- 
struction; get information concerning, or an under- 
standing of; acquire skill in or with; fix in the mind. 
These uses simply imply an effort on the part of the 
earner to fiz ideas in the mind by virtue of its own self- 
activity. The elementary facts are mind and objects to 
be known, and the relation by bringing the knowing mind 
and the objects together, so that the process forms the 
act of learning. If the mind and the object or objects 

*This cencludes Supt. Greenwood’s discussion of ‘‘ The Great 


Question,” begun in THe ScHOOL JOURNAL, of September 22 and 
continued September a9, and October 6 and 13. 
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are brought into immediate relation, then we have what 
is called intuitive knowledge, and by a removal of one or 
more steps in the process the act of learning becomes 
mediate knowledge. 

“Teach” literally signifies to show how to do, to tell, 
to indivate, to point out. These definitions illustrate 
very clearly the difference between the learning act and 
the teaching act. The learner learns, but the teacher 
teaches the learner, or shows him, or tells him how and 
what to learn. Strictly speaking, each one must learn 
for himself—build up his own knowledge in his own way 
in his mind, and then hold it in fee simple in his own 
right after he has acquired it. It must be his own pos- 
session and not that of another, and as much as the 
teacher can do for the learner is to put him in such re- 
lation to knowledge that he can get at it and lay hold of 
it in the mght way. Nearly all the modern doctrine on 
education hinges on these two words—Learn and Teach. 

How to Teach one How to Study is a very practical ques- 
tion, and to study is very different from both learn and 
teach, but it is evidently related to both as acts of the 
mind. Study is from the Latin word studium, zeal, haste, 
akin to studere—to study, implying an active condition of 
mind. So much then for these explanations which simply 
pave the way for the real question which demands atten- 
tion from all grade of teachers, whether in high or low 
positions. Children do most of their studying in a hap- 
hazard sort of manner. The younger ones copy or imi- 
tate the older ones in the schools, or it may be they are 
helped, directed, or hindered by their parents who learned 
from their schoolmates years before. 

Nearly all methods of study have been transmitted 
from one generation to another. Have we not reached a 
stage when the subject should receive such treatment 
from the hands of teachers as its importance demands? 
Should not time be taken to explain to pupils as a class 
as well as individually, how each kind of a lesson should 
be learned? Children do not always work with the least 
expenditure of time and energy in getting lessons. They 
go at it frequently the very hardest way, and not know- 
ing clearly beforehand what they should do, they do not 
see the advantage one method of attack offers over an 
other. Teachers should explain to pupils what ob ects 
are to be accomplished in mastering each subject included 
in the course of study, and what power the mastery of it 


confers. The object of each lesson should be clearly and 


definitely pointed out, and if the pupil then fails to mas- 
ter it, he should feel that he will be a loser thereby. In 
my opinion this much is due from the teacher to the pu- 
pils, and it gives the pupils a clearer insight into what 
they do. 

As the classes go on to new and advanced branches, 
especially in the high school, explanations of the bearing 
of one subject on others as well as the best and most ap- 
proved methods of attack in each case should be fully 
presented so that no pupil would be obliged to work in 
the dark. 

If teachers would only keep their eyes open and find 
out from the pupils themselves how they prepare their 
own lessons, the information thus obtained will be sur- 
prising. It is only from the pupils themselves, when 
confidential and sympathetic relations exist between them 
and their teacher, that this knowledge can be obtained. 
For lack of this necessary information which the children 
positively need in learning, the waste of energy is appal- 
ling. Let this subject be made a matter of conversation, 
suggestions, hints,—enough at least to put the children 
on the right track and to keep them there. I am thoroly 
convinced that if this thought is acted upon and the in- 
struction is given at the beginning of school, the pupils’ 
progress this year will be surprising. 

To put the pupil under favorable conditions for the 
easy working of his mental machinery in its own way, is 
about as much as the teacher can do effectively. Minds 


- a8 so constituted that one will seize hold of a question 


under one aspect and another in a manner entirely differ- 
ent. No two minds are seldom ever impressed by the 
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same fact precisely alike, hence it is that each is obliged 
to get truth in its own way, and then to assimilate it ac- 
cording to its own plan of mental operation. The pupil 
always gets his knowledge in fragments or pieces, and he 
has to put these pieces somehow together so as to weave 
them into a consistent whole, and this he accomplishes 
by putting the subject before his mind and viewing it 
first from one side and then from another, and so on till 
he goes entirely around it. 

There must be sufficient time given to each subjéct, 
and to each particular phase of it, for it to soak in or fix 
itself permanently. Some teachers work so hurriedly, 
tack-hammer-and-tongs fashion, that they never give pu- 
pils time enough to let an idea take deep root; others, 
again, are so slow that the pupils’ thoughts are always 
running far ahead, guessing, as it were, at what will come 
next. There is a golden mean between these two ex- 
tremes. The pupil should know as well as the teacher, 
and perhaps better, when a thing is learned, and that 
degree of mental honesty should be so highly cultivated 
that he will speak out when he does not know or under- 
stand. It takes no little courage to confess ignorance 
before others, yet all education, from the intellectual 
standpoint, is to lead the learner from ignorance to knowl- 
edge, and the thoughtful questions of inquiring pupils 
should always be encouraged. 


PS 


Vacation School Problems. 
By Mary G. FERNALD, New York. 


It was noon of a July day and the great metropolis lay 
scorching in the breath of one of the severest summers 
on record for thirty years. A glance at the uptown 
streets disclosed row after row of deserted houses with 
doors and windows carefully boarded up, proclaiming that 
the inhabitants had gone in search of a cooler clime. 
Downtown the business man hurried out for a light lunch 
at the nearest restaurant, then hastened back to take 
refuge in an upper story office where great open windows 
invited the passing breeze and hundreds of electric fans 
whirred unceasingly. The appallingly long list of deaths 
and prostrations was steadily growing longer. East of 
the Bowery, in that region known as the Ghetto, the ter- 
rible heat served to make life unendurable. One hun- 
dred five degrees at the street level and not a breath of 
air stirring! Tubs of yellow-green pickles swimming in 
unsavory liquid stood at the street corners beside the in- 
evitable push-cart. Decaying fruit and vegetables, gar- 
lic, and fish combined to produce a stench almost suffo- 
cating to the passer-by. 

Along the slimy sidewalks and streets, thru the crowds 
of unkempt men, women, and children, three young 
women slowly made their way. Their dress, features, 
and bearing placed an immeasurable distance between 
them and the crowds about them, but here and there lit- 
tle children caught their hands to kiss, and little urchins 
raised tattered capsin respectful salute as the trio passed 
by. It was with a feeling of relief that they finally 
reached a small establishment on Grand street where ‘the 
placard advertising a standard ice-cream made it possible 
to seek refreshment without menace to life and health. 

“Well, now,” remarked the proprietor, as he waited 
upon the limp and tired young women, “if it wasn’t va- 
cation time I’d have said you was school teachers. You 
have such an air of authority.” 

The attempted flattery might have been more welcome 
had the recipients felt quite sure that they cared to ac- 
quire the stamp of the profession after a few days of 
struggle with the unruly element of the East Side. An 
air of authority indeed! The words seemed tinged with 
sarcasm, for that was the one thing they had felt most 
sadly lacking in their make-up as they faced the hordes 
of barbarians pouring in upon them on the opening day 
of the vacation schools. Oh, for the lightning glance, 
the compelling eye, the “air of authority ” ! 
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First Experiences. 

Many such young women and a smaller proportion of 
men go into the vacation work to gain their first experi- 
ence in teaching. And a rigorous apprenticeship they are 
apt to find it. An authority on such matters has said, in 
speaking of the vacation schools, “The classes offer to the 
teacher fresh from the normal school, a practical training 
ground of great value. The advantages presented over the 
ordinary iniatition of the graduates are numerous. Not 


only are the hours shorter and the supervision more di-- 


rect, but the work offered to the child is such as enlists 
his keen interest and attention. The secrets of discipline 
are thus revealed to the young instructor. With the 
knowledge that the order depends upon interest, she ac- 
quires a host of suggestions for the utilization of the ac- 
tivities of children whom she will meet in the future.” 

This is undeniably true, but it reminds one of the 
heroic method of teaching a boy to swim by throwing 
him off a wharf. The young and inexperienced girl who 
starts in with the summer schools is apt to feel that she 
has been suddenly plunged into a boisterous sea without 
having been provided witha life-preserver or even a board 
to which to cling, and, alas, she does not know how to 
swim! The good advice contained in Hughes’ “How to 
Keep Order” has deserted her, all her well-studied psy- 
chology and methods are fast slipping away. She can 
grasp at a few futile straws, such as, “It is a Mistake to 
Expect too much Moral Goodness from Children,” “Pa- 
tience is a great Preserver of Order,” etc. Suddenly she 
realizes that she must strike out for herself at once, 
bravely and courageously, and that nothing she has ever 
read or studied will be of any use to her except as it has 
entered fully into her consciousness and partakes of her 
own individuality. 

Then, if she has any grit and love of adventure, she 
will rally and enter into the struggle for supremacy with 
earnestness and keen enjoyment. She begins to under- 
stand the significance of the question which had been put 
to the timid and shrinking applicant by a member of the 
examining committee. After looking at letters of com- 
mendation and specimens of art work, the examiner had 
turned to the girl and asked, “Miss -—, do you ever 
get enthusiastic about your work? Really enthusiastic, 
all thru and thru, so that others are interested in it?” 
The weak and colorless tone of the reply, “Oh,—yes,” 
was hardly reassuring, and had suggested a reasonable 
doubt as to what the owner of such a voice could do with 
fifty street Arabs about her. In the above question a 
matter of vital importance was touched upon. Enthusi- 
asm is the secret of success. Emerson has said, “ No 
man can write anything, who does not think that what 
he writes is for the time the history of the world ; or do 
anything well, who does not esteem his work to be of im- 
portance.” 

Even teachers with years of training in the public 
schools felt that the first day in the vacation schools 
marked a new epoch in their experience and one not 
easily to be forgotten. Boys to the right of them, boys 
to the left of them, boys in front of them volleyed and 
thundered, and gray-haired women went down under the 
charge. The difficulties of summer school teaching are 
not glossed over at the board rooms. The applicant is 
given clearly to understand that the work will be hard, 
she is asked to consider that the days are likely to be in- 
sufferably hot, and that the salaries are not munificent. 
Yet in spite of all warning some 2,000 applications were 
made for positions in New York the past summer. It is a 
poor rule that does not work both ways, and teachers 
realize that the close supervision which brings blame for 
failure ensures at the same time appreciation and reward 
for faithful and successful endeavor. Thus it serves 
to many as an entrance into the ranks of the regular 
public school teachers. 


Some of the Difficulties. 


Many difficult problems are presented in the vacation 
schools. Probably nowhere else is there so large a ‘pro- 
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portion of inexperienced teachers. It is planned to have 
a sufficient number of experienced teachers as heads of 
departments in each school, to act as supervisors and to 
direct the class work of two or more assistants, in 
addition to teaching their own classes. The principals 
are also selected with reference to previous success in 
such work. Even for these veterans in the service there 
are many new phases to be considered. The whole plan 
is as yet on an experimental basis, and a member of the 
board of education could doubtless tell of numberless 
— and problems to be solved at that end of the 
ine. 

The new teacher finds many others in the same posi- 
tion as herself, with a few of the older and wiser who 
are very ready to lend a hand and give a word of en- 
couragement. Anyone who has taught in these schools 
will, I am sure, testify to the uniformly helpful attitude 
of the older teachers, without whose aid it would have 
been hard to succeed. Genuine effort is quickly and 
heartily recognized, and the teachers feel that the in- 
inspectors, the supervisors and members of educational 
boards, and the hosts of visitors who frequent the school- 
rooms are really interested in their work and are not 
coming in a spirit of criticism. Among the visitors are 
regular grade teachers who wish to see how some branch 
they have to handle is taught by those who have made it 
a special study. There are others who are interested in 
mission work and so feel attracted to this great move- 
ment. Some who have charge of vacation schools in 
other cities wish to see how New York conducts this 
work. Supervisors make frequent visits to the class- 
rooms to find out how the courses they have planned are 
being carried out, and to give instruction and advice if 
necessary. Thus a teacher becomes accustomed to hav- 
ing anywhere from one to half-a-dozen visitors walk into 
her room during the progress of a lesson. 

The most trying time for teachers and pupils alike is 
the period of waiting for supplies. It may be several 
days before all the necessary materials are on hand at 
the various buildings. There may be pencils and no 
paper, or paints and no brushes, or, very likely, neither 
pencils nor paper, brushes nor paints. In such an emer- 
gency it takes all one’s native wit and ingenuity to keep 
from thirty to fifty boys or girls happy and orderly, es- 
. pecially as the first cry is, “‘Aren’t we going to work? 
We want to do something.” If ever a teacher needs “a 
host of suggestions for the utilization of the activities of 
children” she needs them at this crisis. The smattering 
of all branches of knowledge which the New York street 
urchin has acquired at the age of eleven is prodigious, 
and makes it no easy task to surprise and capture his 
interest. He knows a little of almost every subject in 
the school curriculum, has access to libraries contain- 
ing the best of books from the classics to the latest 
stories for young people, and in addition he has picked 
up in the street an acquaintance with different phases of 
life and sin that appals an olderhead. Forewarned and 
forearmed, a young woman brought on the first day a 
copy of Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Tales” to read in case 
the supplies were not on hand, but the boys scornfully 
aunounced that they knew “all those stories,” and re- 
fused to listen. Another teacher racked her brains to 
conjure up something interesting for the second day. 
A friend suggested the “ Brownies.” The very thing! 
She borrowed the book and carried it triumphantly to 
the scene of her labors, only to have her ardor dampened 
by seeing a duplicate copy (from the library) in the 
hands of one of her boys. 

The Matter of Discipline. 

Discipline is always a serious problem, complicated in 
this case by the fact that these are play schools, known 
as such to the children. To attain and keep that golden 
mean between absolute order and complete disorder re- 
quires discrimination, patience, tact, and a natural skill 
with children. They go in and out of the playground in 


the basement of the same building in which the classes 
_are taught all the afternoon, There they romp and 
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play to their hearts’ content, and they bring the same 
spirit into the morning work. They have to be taught 
that they cannot be allowed to run about the room dur- 
ing a water-color lesson, and that they are not supposed 
to get up in the middle of the morning and walk home 
without permission. There is no truant officer to bring 
back delinquents, and the teacher knows that her posi- 
tion depends on keeping up her attendance. Her pupils 
know it, too, as they know a great many other things, 
and this makes the problem harder to solve. She must 
be all things to all children, keeping such order and 
quiet that the industrious ones can work to advantage, 
without making it too restraining for the restless ones 
who are anxious to play, winning them to work thru in- 
a? She does not want to drive away any of her little 
flock. 

No one who is not strong and well ought to risk 
teaching in the summer schools. The difficulties are too 
real. There is no place for sentiment. The Christian 
Scientists propound the question, “ Are sin, disease, and 
death real?” They certainly appear so to the vacation 
school teacher, and surely in some sections of the East 
side we are in their breeding ground. Sinis no empty 
title here ; disease and filth flaunt their ugly garments in 
our faces, and death claims its victims at our sides. As 
I entered the Hester street building one August morn- 
ing a boy came in great excitement to tell me that “a 
woman hanged herself just across the way, ma’am, and 
the police has just now came.” I didnot wait for further 
particulars which would have been readily given. One 
of the art teachers was greatly distressed because her 
boys would draw nothing but pictures of the hanging 
that morning. 

The heat is another tangible difficulty to be encountered. 

“Sarah can’t come any more,” explained a little girl one 
morning, “ because her brother died of the heat yester- 
day and her mother has to shiver” (an expression used 
among Hebrews in connection with lamenting the dead). 
There had been days of frightful heat and Rachel 
mourned for her children and would not be comforted 
because they were not. 
. In addition to these already mentioned, there are all 
the trying features which any teacher in these tenement 
districts has to face. The trials do not becume easier to 
bear as the days go by. After the novelty wears off it 
all grows harder. There come days when it seems al- 
most impossible to descend into that region of awful 
odors, repellant sights, and discordant sounds, but if a 
glimpse of eager, grimy little faces restores your enthu- 
siasm, you will get thru it. One young lady said in 
speaking of the subject, “I should want to wear a tight 
rubber cap and a rubber suit,” Unfortunately there is no 
magic atmosphere with which you can surround you' self 
and so prevent contamination. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety. The most discouraging thing about it 
all is the apparent hopelessness of accomplishing perma- 
nent good without changing surroundings. How can the 
children carry out any laws of health and cleanliness? 
Suppose you tell them to take a bath every day. Where 
could they take it? It was incidentally discovered in one 
of the schools that thirty of the children came from a 
single tenement. The establishment of public baths 
has been very beneficial te these classes. A small girl 
“one morning asked to be excused at eleven o’clock as she 
was not feeling very well and wanted to take a cold bath 
down at the river.” Her request was granted, her teacher 
considering it was a practice which ought to be encour- 
aged. 

There comes a time when even the one who has no 
position for the ensuing year, and thus depends on suc- 
cess in the summer venture, feels herself swept in by.the 
irresistable tide of worry and anxiety for results. She 
suddenly wakes to the realization that she is forgetting 
to keep the good of the children uppermost in mind, but 
is working feverishly, wearing herself out and commu- 
nicating a spirit af uneasiness and dissatisfaction to her 
class. Perhaps itis the ardent remark of some little 
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girl, “O Miss—, I do so love to see your face when you 
smile,” that recalls her to her senses. She laughs at her 
fears and worries, and resolves not to try to force her 
little ones to impossible tasks and spoil the end of a 
happy time by dearth of smiles. 

The course pursued in the New York vacation schools 
is to be commended on account of the variety of sub- 
jects and the consequent interest aroused. Naturestudy 
and story-telling kept the art work from being monoto- 
nous. Each of the ten schools offered some special 
branch for the oldest boys and girls. For the girls 
there were courses in cooking, designing, doll-making, 
sewing, knitting and crocheting, millinery, house-keeping. 
embroidery, and flower-making. The boys chose from a 
a list of such subjects as whittling, clay-modeling, fret- 
sawing, wood-carving, chip-carving, cane-weaving, join- 
ery, toy-making, and cardboard construction work. There 
were finely equipped kindergarten classes in each build- 
ing, and loving followers of Froebel cared for the 
wee ones in the morning school and the afternoon 
playground as well. The “Report on the Vacation 
Schools and Playgrounds” is a most interesting little 
volume and well repays careful perusal. If, after look- 
ing thru its pages, you do not feel a strong desire to turn 
student and take up some one of the delightful courses 
outlined therein it will be passing strange. The Romans 
gave free corn to the populace and turned them into 
paupers ; America gives to her struggling millions free 
schools, and liftsthem to the plane of independent, well- 
developed citizenship. 


Se 
A School Exhibition. 


My pupils are looking forward to our exhibition, or 
“fair” as they like best to call it, which we are going to 
hold on the last day of the fall term, shortly before 
Thanksgiving. We have been preparing for it ever since 
school opened. On the very first day of the term I asked 
the children if they would rather carry home their day’s 
written work each night or let me keep it until the last 
day of the term when we would have an exhibition in our 
hall, over the school-room. 

They decided at once in favor of the exhibition. It was 
understood that none but the best work that could be pro- 
duced would be kept for the purpose. The children have 
been untiring in their efforts to hand in neat, nicely writ- 
ten, well punctuated papers. I find I have no occasion to 


- talk about finger marks and slovenly figures nowadays. 


We are saving correct arithmetic papers, each pupil’s 
best writing and drawing work, paper cutting, weaving 
and folding, written language, and construction work. 
Besides these the boys are making a collection of differ- 
ent kinds of woods, and one of grains. The younger 
boys are collecting pretty stones; the little girls are 
pressing leaves; maps are under way with productions 
pasted on the states in which they grow. 

The children will exhibit also anything out of the or- 
dinary which they possess. One little boy has a Chinese 
doll he is going to bring. Several cocoons have been 
preserved. The other day a little fellow gave me a grass- 
hopper. Of course I pretended to be pleased with it and 
put it into a glass jar until the donor went home, when 
I freed the poor creature. 

On the day of the event the pupils’ work will be ar- 
ranged tastefully on the walls and tables and the public, 
especially the parents, invited to inspect it. I do not ap- 
prove of prizes but we are going to try this plan. A 
committee of five, either parents or friends of the school, 
will act as judges of the work. For the best writing, 
taking into consideration the age of the child, a quart 
of peanuts has been offered by an interested friend, 
home-made candy to the owner of the nicest looking 
arithmetic paper, some pop-corn for the best drawing, a 
box of saltines for the most correct letter, etc. It is in- 
tended that these refreshments shall be passed around, 
making a little feast for all. We are planning to have a 
short entertainment consisting of recitations, dialogs, 
songs, etc., but this feature will ,be minor to the exhibit. 

ermont. Cora M. MARSH. 
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Supplementary Reading. 
By EvizaBeTH V. Brown, Washington, D. C. 


Just a word about supplementary reading! A helpful 
one, too. 

Of course, I am talking of the real thing ; of the read- 
ing matter which lives up to its name by actually supple- 
menting the faithful, earnest work of the teacher. 

Says Solomon : “ Of the making of many books there 
is no end.” 

“Yea, verily!” devoutly echoes the weary teacher in 
search of profitable supplementary reading, particularly 
if nature work be her theme. 

A glance at the contents of almost any reading book, 
reveals a miscellaneous collection of stories, narrating 
the every-day performance of Mary and John, inter- 
spersed with a few biographical sketches or anecdotes 
of more illustrious Marys and Johns of history; with 
here and there a lonely, isolated fragment relating to 
some phase of nature work. 

All of which goes to show that the reading book, 
which shall meet the demands of the scientific crusade, 
now being waged so vigorously from one end of our land 
to the other, has yet to be made. 

But in the meantime ? 

It is imperative that the child be supplied with reading 
matter which shall not only impress what he has learned 
for himself, and enlarge his vocabulary, but which shall 
also extend his knowledge and give him some ideas of 
literary form and style which shall, unconsciously per- 
haps, influence his own composition. 

Above all, such reading matter must be interesting. 

How shall the teacher meet the demands of these 
little Oliver Twists who continually demand “more.” 

By taking the children to the same sources from which 
the teacher himself derives his inspiration and interest, 
if not his first hand information. 

Try it, teachers! You will not find it difficult to adapt 
the most interesting chapters of John Burroughs, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Arabella Buckley, Torrey, Kingsley, 
Gibson, Ernest Ingersoll, and of many other chroniclers 
of the mysteries and beauties of Mother Nature’s realms, 
to the needs of your classes. 

Why not give your children the best? Matter which 
is beyond their power, in the original form, can be simply 
and readily made palatable when skilfully adapted by the 
teacher. 

Or, should all these worthies fail to give you just what 
you want, write your own stories. It is not half so hard 
to do as you think at first. Again I say, “Try it.” 

Another source of help is your own paper, whether it 
be THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, The Institute, or Primary School. 

Many excellent stories and sketches by experienced 
and gifted teachers appear in every number. 

Multiply any or all of the sources of help, by your 
hektograph and you need never give another worried frag- 
ment of thought, to the paucity of supplementary read- 
ing which supplements in the true sense of the word. 

If supplementary readers are furnished you, use them 
gladly. Young America is frequently omniverous where 
reading is concerned. It is impossible to estimate the 
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amount of reading done yearly in even the lowest primary 
grade of the schools of Washington. 

Three regular reading books are furnished the first 
grade, but by means of the hektograph the allotted quota 
of books is more than doubled in many schools. 

Each teacher makes much of her own supplementary 
reading, adapted to the special needs of her own school 
and subject. 

RP 


Suggestions for History Lessons. 
Preparation by Teacher. 


No teacher can hope to give a good history lesson if he 
has not previously prepared for it. The teacher ought 
to have collected besides much additional information 
which has any bearing on the subject-matter of the lesson. 


Subject-Matter. 

Names of presidents, wars, battles, and dates, are well 
enough in their proper places, but they should not be 
allowed to monopolize the time. Special reference should 
be made to the social condition of the people, their cus- 
toms, manners, dress, inventions, and discoveries. 

Biography. 

The lives of great men are always interesting to 
children, and can be made an important part of his- 
tory. They also form a good means for moral training. 
The chief events in historical epochs are often more eas- 
ily taught when taken in the biographies of the leading 
men of the time. 

Dates. 

Long lists of dates and events serve no purpose but to 
burden the memory. Teach few dates and then group 
the events round these. Always connect a date with 
the event. Many teachers find it hard work to get pupils 
to remember dates. The best remedy for this is to get 
the boys interested in the event and then there will be 
no difficulty in getting them to remember the date. Mark 
only the most necessary dates. Remember : Few dates— 
very few ! 

Maps and Illustrations. 

These are very useful and always awaken interest. 
Encourage pupils to bring cuttings from newspapers and 
periodicals which have a bearing on the history lessons. 
Rapidly drawn sketches on the blackboard are very use- 
ful during history lessons. 

Maps are absolutely necessary, and geography should 
always be connected with history, where possible. 


Text-Books, 

Books are useful for revising a lesson which has been 
previously given, but even then must be read under 
superintendence of the teacher who should be always 
ready to give detailed explanation of this or that event 
which may not be quite plain to some pupils. 


Summary on Blackboard. 


This should contain a brief outline of the lesson, with 
the chief events and their dates. 


Recapitulation, 
The following are some good ways of revising a history 
lesson :-— 


1. The teacher asks questions. All answers to be given in 
form of a complete sentence. 

2. Allow each pupil in turn to give in a sentence something 
he has learned from the lesson just given. 

3. Allow a pupil to come in front of the class and question 
the other children on the lesson. 

4. Allow one or two pupils to give a brief resume of the 
lesson—each sentence to be in proper sequence. 

5. The pupils should be allowed to write out the subject of 
their history lesson. 


In all history lessons, whenever possible, appeal to the 
nobler instincts of the pupils. Love for good and brave 
deeds should be inculcated, as should also a righteous 
indignation against meanness, tyranny, or any other 
wrong-doing. Inspire patriotism, and bring out the 
duties of a citizen when an opportunity presents itself. 
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Thanksgiving Drill. 
By ImocEn A. Storey, Tennessee. 


An equal number of boys and girls is needed for this 
drill. They should wear costumes made in Puritan style. 
These can be all of one color with white collars, cuffs and 
fischus or the boys can be dressed in one color and the 
girls in another. Each child should carry a tin spoon, 
or a wooden one covered with tinfoil. 

At the rear of the stage should be constructed an 
old-fashioned fireplace and mantel shelf, and a pot, as in 
days of old, should swing from the crane. In one corner 
grandma’s spinning-wheel will add greatly to the realis- 
ticness, and the clock should occupy its accustomed place. 
The scene should represent as nearly as possible that of 
a New England kitchen at Thanksgiving time. Ofcourse 
pumpkins and apples must not be left out. 

The floor is to be laid off as shown in diagrams, to 
prevent mistakes in marching and floor positions. 

The smaller the children, the better, as long as they 
are able to do what is required of them, without too 
many mistakes. 

The children enter from the rear on each side of the 
fireplace as shown in diagram A, the boys on the right and 
girls on the left and follow lines R and L with this 
fancy step. 

Advance inside foot straight forward and touch the toe 
to the floor (both knees straight), first count ; swing 
inside arm overhead, outside arm out at side (both el- 

Rear. bows bent), second count ; 
I T arms down at side, third 
count; advance the foot a 
little more and place on floor, 
changing weight to it, 
fourth count. 

Advance outside foot 
straight forward and touch 
the toe to the floor, first 
count ; swing outside arm 
overhead and inside arm at 
side, second count ; arms 
down at side, third count ; 
) \ advance the foot a little 

more and place on floor 
changing weight to it, 
fourth count. 

Continue this step, following the lines R and L as 
shown in (A). 

When the leaders reach the side lines, the command 
“‘ Forward—March !” is given. Arms are brought down 
at side and all start marching simultaneously. Corners 
should be turned very sharply as shown by diagrams. 

On reaching the rear, they turn again and come dow 
the lines R and L in (B) repeating the fancy step. 

When they reach cross lines, they resume the march 
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and the arms are brought to upward bend position; the 
first couple turns and crosses over to the left, the next 
crosses to the right, the rest following in the same 
manner, thus forming two double lines. 

When the first two couples have crossed over, the com- 
mand “ Arms upward—stretch !” is given, which is exe- 
cuted only by the boys who have crossed, first count ; 
(this is done while either the right or left foot is in 
advance in marching). 

Boys bring arms to upward bend position and girls ex- 
tend arms straight overhead, secondcount. Each couple 
begins this see-saw movement after crossing over, and 
continue it following the curved lines R an¢ L in (B), 
turning on dotted lines as shown by arrows in (B). 

On reaching the lines R and L, they turn on dotted 
lines (by fours) changing to the fancy step and fall into 
single file on front line, turning right and left on this 
line. When theleaders reach ends of the front line, the 
command, “ Company—Halt !” is given which they exe- 
cute together. 

The command to halt is given as either foot comes to 
the floor and the rear foot is brought up toit. The music 
ceases when the halt has been executed and arms are 
Exit. Exit, brought down at sides. 
rm J Each child should keep out 

= <= an arm’s length from the 
’ one in front in marching 
a\ |e and halting. 

A signal is now given for 
the boys to change their 
spoons so the handle end, 











g instead of the bowl end, will 
4 be in right hand. 
Bhi-----5 + Let go with the right 








hand and turn the left hand 
over so that the fingers are 
up. Now grasp with the 
right hand where the left is 
~---- and move the left up to 
where the right was. 

It will be a good idea to mark the places where the 
grasp is taken on each spoon to prevent cramped posi- 
tions from having the hands too near together. 

All recite the following lines : 

We are little Puritan maids and men, 
This Thanksgiving have come to spend 
In the country with our grandma, 

And eat Thanksgiving dinner with her. 
She’s cooked all kinds of things to eat, 
Turkey, pies and many sweets, 

We helped her all we possibly could, 
So we know the dinner will be good. 

A signal is now given and the girls charge straight 
forward with the right foot, first signal ; straighten the 
forward knee and bring the rear foot beside the forward 
one, second signal. The distance of this charge is 
shown by dotted front line in (B). 

The girls on the right now recite the following lines 
with gestures : 

We peeled the apples and cut ’em in slices, 
Seeded the raisins and beat up the spices. 
(Imitate beating the spices with the spoon.) 

The girls on the left recite: 
We churned the butter and that 

isn’t all. 

(Here they imitate churning 
with the spoon.) 

For we patted it out in a hard 
round ball. 


Girls all together : 


We wiped the dishes and swept 
the floor 


(Imitate sweeping with the 
spoon.) 


And really can’t tell how much 


more. 
We helped with the dinner all 
we could 
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I know it'll taste nice, for it smells so good. 
(Imitate tasting as shown in Fig. 2, on preceding page,‘and be- 
fore the word ‘‘smells”» draw in a big breath as if smelling a 
pleasant aroma.) 

Signals are now given for the girls to take short steps 
backward. The short steps will bring them back on the 
line with the boys. 

Short steps back with right foot, first signal ; bring 
forward boot back to rear foot, second signal. Same 
with left foot, third and fourth signals. The boyscharge 
straight forward now with two signals and recite with 
gestures. 

(Boys on left.) 

We did all to help we really could, 

We made the fire and chopped the wood. 

“Imitate chopping.) 

(Boys on right.) 

We brought the water and it’s icy cold, 

Which we drew with a windlass as of old. 

(Here they imitate drawing with a windlass.) 

(Boys all together.) 

We shoveled the snow away from the door, 

(Imitate shoveling snow with their spoon.) 

And really can’t tell how much more. 

We helped with the dinner all we could, 

And know it’ll be nice, for it smells so good. 

(Boys'step back into line same as girls did.) 

(All repeat with gestures.) 

We have made ourselves tidy, you see, 

And are all dressed up for company. 

(They show their clothes.) 
When grandma rings the bell for us, 
(Imitate ringing bell.) 
We'll go into dinner without any fuss. 
We like to have them come if they would, 
We know it’ll taste nice, for it smells so good. 

A signal is now given and they turn so that those on 
the right face left and vice versa; thus bringing the 
center couple facing each other. The spoon is placed 
across the shoulder as a soldier carries his gun and with 
the common skip step familiar to all children, they follow 
the lines in the circle in (C) going in opposite directions, 
as shown by arrows in (C). When those on the left side 
of front line skip around and reach the end of the frent 
line on the right and those on the right in the same 
manner have reached the end on the left, they turn on 
side lines and on reaching the dotted lines shown in (B), 
the bell behind the scene rings and the skip step is 
changed to a march on tiptoe and the little Puritans go 
very demurely out to their Thanksgiving dinner on lines 
R and Lin (B). The music is changed and ‘is very soft 
and slow. 
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Magazine Child Study. 


For some years the various magazines, illustrated and 
otherwise, have given considerable attention to child 
study and child training. This is laudable, encouraging, 
and a great satisfaction to the friends of educational ad- 
vancement. It cannot, of course, be expected that ev- 
ery magazine editor should possess or command expert 
judgment and thus be able to present real contributions 
to educational literature. This is to be regretted, and 
debited to the limitations‘of human endeavor. There are 


+ many superintendents and principals of schools who are 


just as much lacking in professional information, per- 
spective, and spirit, and who are quite satisfied with the 
average educational articles in general magazines, con- 
sidering it unnecessary to consvlt and support a period- 
ical edited by specialists in their own field of labor with 
a single eye to real healthy and steady progress. This 
js discouraging to all who are struggling to raise teach- 
ing to the dignity of a special profession. 

The Ladies’ Home Journals Quixotic advice concerning 
remedies for the excessive home work of school children 
is a sample of the judgment of the average editor in 
matters affecting the schools. Quitea list of articles se- 
lected from standard magazines might be given, not one 
of which could stand the test of pedagogical analysis. 
Sometimes a really good article is marred by a statement 
or a paragraph betraying blindness to educational facts 
or ignorance of child psychology. : 

To what lengths writers in general magazines may 
sometimes go in unsophisticated distortion and the 
ignoring of educational and psychological fact is 
more than strikingly illustrated in an article on “The 
Humor of Children” in one of the November magazines. 
A headline states that it contains “some amusing re- 
marks of bright tots, recorded by an observing woman.” 
“* As the author's first name is Clara, the reader might 
perhaps have guessed that it was written by a woman. 
There are probably not more than two or three of the 
‘remarks of bright tots” that are genuine and unadulter- 
ated children’s statements. A few there may be that 
were genuine at one time, but are worded and garbled 
out of all semblance to childlikeness. Quite a number 
are old friends that were composed by “ bright tots” of 
an older growth, most of whom long since disappeared 
in the darkness of the past. The writer’s originality 
has also asserted itself, and this “bright tat” is prob- 
ably responsible for some of the excruciatingly funny 
“remarks” of which the following is a sample, “ladled 
forth from my treasury.” 

“Ma,” said Bobbie, “is pa dangerously sick?” “No, Bob- 
bie, only a little sick, that’s all.” “Well, Willie Wattles 
was braggin’ round school to-day that his pa was dan- 
gerously sick. Don’t you think, ma, that my pa will be 
dangerously sick, too?” 

Of course this is not a fair example of the “educa- 
tional” contributions to high-class magazines. Never- 
theless it serves the purpose as a specimen of lack of 
judgment where expert knowledge of children is con- 
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cerned. Superficial, funny, or ludicrous statements can 
be made with a solemnity that takes the editor off his 
guard and makes him feel that he has found a really fine 
educational contribution, never guessing that the nut- 


meg is only wood after all. 
a 


State-Made Books. 


The trials of a state engaged in the school-book publica- 
tion business are time and again brought to public notice. 
And yet the advocates of state-made text-books are not 
losing faith in their folly. There are only a few of them 
left, to be sure, but these few seem to be forever suc- 
ceeding in getting the ears of legislators, if only as a 
suggestion for “strike” legislation. 

California has on hand a manuscript for a grammar 
school history of the United States on which thus far 
about three thousand five hundred have been expended. 
And now the state board of education has been compelled 


to vote unanimously for the abandonment of the manu-’ 


script, as dull and dry and having scarcely an interest- 
ing page from first to last. It seems that the board 
voted in 1894 to employ a Mr. Keyes to prepare the his- 
tory in accordance with a plan submitted, and to pay him 
five hundred dollars down and further installments of 
five hundred each until four thousand dollars had 
been expended. The work was so obviously worthless 
that the board wanted to withdraw from its agreement 
two years later, but the Governor was of the opinion 
that the board was bound by its contract. 

President Wheeler, of the university of California, has 
suggested that in his opinion the constitution of the 
state does not intend to limit the board to local authors 
in preparing state text-books. He believes the board could 
have existing books adapted for use in the schools of 
California, and could purchase the copyright and obtain 
manuscript or plates fromthe publishers. All this is well 
enough as a makeshift. But it does not go to the root 
of things. California ought to abandon its publishing 
business and empower the state board of education to 
recommend text-books as other states are doing. 

a 
Insurance for Child Lives. 

Arguing against the proposed discontinuance of med- 
ical inspection in the Chicago schools, a report by the 
city health department calls attention to the fact that 
thousands of children have been protected against dis- 
ease and that the money spent by the buard of school 
trustees in this work is the cheapest life insurance on 
record. Ina single week this last month the inspectors 
examined 2,521 pupils who showed symptoms of illness. 
Of these 184 were found to be suffering from contagious 
or infectious diseases and were excluded from school at- 
tendance. The annual expense of medical supervision 
of _ pupils is about $20,000 or fifteen cents per 
child. 

Unearthing of the Temple Library at Nippur. 

The American expedition under the direction of Prof. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, which has been excavating the an- 
cient Nippur, in Babylonia,has completed its unearthing of 
the great temple library—a discovery which will be mem- 
orable in the history of archeological search. Dr. Hil- 
precht was convinced twelve years ago that the library 
would be found under a certain group of mounds and his 
faith was rewarded by the discovery of thousands of tab- 
lets unbaked and so moist that it was a matter of great 
difficulty to keep them from disintegrating when exposed. 
These have all been carefully collected and studied. 
They contain a great deal of very elementary chronol- 
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ogy and mathematics, and some writings that rise to the 
dignity of literature. There is abundant evidence that 
they were compiled over 4,000 years ago, and that the 
library in which they were contained was a ruin at the 
time of Abraham. 


The Choice of a School Board. 


Pres. Eliot’s speech at the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Boston, Oct. 28, disappointed those who looked for some 
announcement of his position in national politics, but it 
left no doubt as to his standing regarding the election of 
school committee-men. He came out flat-footed for a 
smaller and a better school board. Even if the size of 
the school committee cannot be immediately reduced,there 
ought to be a full publication of the previous educational 
training of every candidate for the committee. The 
people ought to know what sort of schooling and other 
educational experience each committee-man has had. 
Another thing which should be published in every cam- 
paign is the amount of tax paid by each candidate. While 
there should be no discrimination against a man for rea- 
sons of poverty it must be well understood that the posi- 
tion of school committee-man is a point of especial dan- 
ger. He is called upon to sacrifice to the public busin- 
ess a great deal of valuable time and, if a poor man, will 
frequently be subjected to temptations of an insidious and 
demoralizing character. President Eliot would not let 
poverty bar a man out—far from it; but he would in- 
sist that the character and record of every poor candi- 
date be the object of an especially searching investiga- 
tion. 


The Population of China. 


So much has been said about the teeming millions of 
China and their danger to occidental civilization that a 
conservative estimate of the population of the country 
comes with something of a shock. Mr. J. R. Coryell, 
who has lived for years in China, expresses the belief 
that the number of people in the empire instead of being 
in excess of 400,000,000, as generally stated in the geog- 
raphies, will prove to be less than 200,000,000. He in- 
stances the case of Peking which used to be set down as 
a city of 4,000,000 inhabitants. It is now customary 
to assign it to the one-million class. Yet as it actually 
covers an area of only fifteen square miles and the 
houses are by law restricted to one story in height, it is 
hard to see how even the more moderate estimate is ten- 
able. The probabilities are that if the census enumera- 
tors are ever given a chance at the Chinese capital they 
will discover it to be a city of about the size of St. Louis 
or Boston. In the country districts, too, the density of 
the population has been much over-estimated. There is 
a great congestion wherever the land is fertile, but there 
are also enormous tracts of practically uninhabited terri- 
tory. China is alarge empire but it is not populous enough 
to justify the numerous poemsand magazine articles that 
have the “ yellow terror” for their motif. 


The Association of the Parents and Guardians of the 
Franklin school, Newark, has for two years been doing 
excellent work for the advancement of harmony of pur- 
pose among the parents, teachers, and children. The 
results of this co-operation have been unusually satis- 
factory. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will in the near future 
give.a description of the plan as elaborated and carried 
on under the leadership of Mr. A. G. Balcom, the prin- 
cipal of the school. 


From an educational standpoint the public addresses 
of the archbishop of Canterbury are very disappointing, 
in spite of the fact that he assures his hearers, time and 
again, that he was himself an inspector of schools at one 
time. The educational periodicals of Great Britain and 
the colonies have our sympathy. They feel, of course, 
that they must give space to the public utterances of 
that great dignitary, but it would seem that their read- 
ers would be satisfied, by this time, that they might well 
get on without these reports. 
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A boy was lately arrested in Poughkeepsie on his way 
to the “wild West.” He had a new hunter's outfit con- 
sisting of a revolver and bowie knife, with belt and a box 
of cartridges, and was otherwise prepared to slaughter 
Indians and bears. In his pocket was a dime novel styled 
“The Boy Scout of the Susquehanna.” He gave the 
name of the public school in New York he had attended. 

It is a serious question how to make the power to read 
eventuate for good in all cases. Ability to read only is 
of little consequence ; how many of the human race have 
acted well their parts and yet could not read. The in- 
cident above arouses a thought we should like the N. E. 
A. to wrestle with at its annual meeting. 


The number of women in the University of Michigan 
during the college year 1899-1900 was 714. This is 
forty more than in the preceding year. The ratio of 
men to women in the university remains as it has been 
for several years, about five to one; in the literary de- 
partment, however, the women are forty-seven per cent. 
of the students. 


The manufacturers of food products are said to be 
among the most zealous applicants for space at the 
Buffalo exposition. The exhibit of foods and their ac- 
cessories will occupy about twenty-five per cent. of the 
Manufa :turers and Liberal Arts building and will there- 
fore be one of the most conspicuous features of the ex- 
position. The interest in matters of diet has never before 
been so keen as now. People are waking up to the fact 


that injudicious eating is the cause of almost as much: 


misery as is hard drinking. Domestic science is rapidly 
taking its place with the other sciences and the study of 
housekeeping is assuming new dignity. 


The latest city to introduce the school savings bank 
system is Denver, where experiments have been started 
in a single school with the sanction of Supt. Charles E. 
Chadsey. The deposits on the first day amounted to 
$81.12. There are now about 550 schools in the coun- 
try which have savings banks. The largest deposits 
anywhere reported are still at Long Island City where 
the pupils have deposited more than $37,000 in six 
years. 


The export trade of the United States has reached un- 
precedented figures. It now amounts to an average of 


more than $1,000,000 a day for the entire year, counting 


holidays and Sundays. 


The navigation interests of the Mississippi valley are: 


undergoing a great expansion. A recent experiment was 
the launching of the first river whaleback steamer at St. 
Louis. This type of vessel has been so remarkably suc- 
cessful on the great lakes that its usefulness on the river 
seems likely to be considerable. The new steamer, 
named the MacDougall, made so satisfactory a trial trip 
that the company which built it has placed orders for 
several others of the same type. 


Plans are already well in hand for Yale’s bicentennial 
which will be celebrated October 20,1901. Subscriptions 
amounting to $653,474 have been received ; it is hoped 
to raise about $1,000,000, most of which will go toward 
new buildings and equipment for the university. Mono- 
graphs by instructors on various features of Yale history 
are preparing and will be published next spring. Ar- 
rangements have been made for an art exhibition and 
for several orchestral concerts by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. 


A new ideain some Western towns is the “ rest-room”’ 
for the benefit of farmers’ wives who are in town shop- 
ping. At these rooms light refreshments are served at a 
nominal rate and all the comforts of a club-room are af- 
forded. In most cases the local merchants’ association 
supports the room, believing that it will encourage trade. 


Ex-mayor William L. Strong, of New York,died Nov. 2. 
He was one of the best of the great merchant princes of the 
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country, a man worthy to be ranked with A. T. Stewart 
and Peter Cooper.’ He was an earnest worker in New 
York charitable associations and a generous contributor 
to their funds. Asreform mayor of New York hecame 
into national prominence. 


Mr. E. P. Powell. 


The series of articles on “Evolution and Education,” 
by Rev. E. P. Powell, published in the current volume of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, have been very favorably received 
by thoughtful educators. One well-known superintend- 
ent writes, “Not since you published your great series 
of ‘ Educational Creeds’ has anything appealed to me so 
deeply as Mr. Powell’s articles. They are gold.” An- 
other prominent educator says, “I want to congratulate 
you on always getting the best. Of all the good things 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has given us lately, the articles by 
Mr. Powell head the list. I am going to call attention 
to them in my lectures.” A brief biographical sketch of 
the author may be of interest. 

Mr. E. P. Powell 
was born in Clinton, 
N. Y., in 1833; was 
graduated from 
Hamilton college in 
1853 ; pastor of Ply- 
mouth church, Ad- 
rian, Mich.,from 1861 
to 1871; pastor of 
Second Congrega- 
tionalist church at 
St. Louis from 1871 
to 1874; and from 
St. Louis he went to * 
Chicago as pastor of 
the Third Unitarian. 
In 1877 he retired 
to his old home in 
Clinton to write “Our 
Heredity from God,” which was published by D. Appleton 
& Company in 1886. Meanwhile he spoke in the Utica 
city opera house to an independent religieus society. 
While in St. Louis he became associate editor of the 
Democrat, afterwards of the Globe-Democrat. His asso- 
ciation with this paper as editorial writer or literary cor- 
respondent is still retained. c 

In 1889 he published a volume of discourses entitled 
“Liberty and Life,” from the press of Charles H. Kerr 
& Company, of Chicago. In 1898 the Putnams published 
his “ History of Nullification and Secessionin the United 
States,” a work now in considerable use in colleges and 
universities. ‘“‘ Our Heredity from God” was translated 
into German and published in Berlin. It has reached its 
fifth American edition. 

In St. Louis Mr. Powell was successor of Hon. and 
Rev. John Montieth, who had been appointed state super- 
intendent of public instruction. He was kept busy ad- 
dressing schools and school conventions, his attention 
being thus called more closely to the school problems. 
As editor he aided in getting natural sciences grafted 
onto the school system of St. Louis ; and in securing for 
the first time in the United States public school kinder- 
gartens. 

Mr. Powell is at present editorial writer for the Inde- 
pendent, and is closely associated with other journals. He 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Congress of Religions, 
whose annual sessions perpetuate the spirit of the Par- 
liament of Religions of 1893, He is a member of the 
American Historical Society, of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, of the American Horticultural Association, and 
other public bodies. He was a member of the Arbitra- 
tion Congress that met in Washington in 1896. Mr. 
Powell’s studies in evolution have been peculiarly illu- 
minative of the subject of education. His papers illus- 
trative of this topic will be supplemented by a second 
series. 





E. P. Powell. 
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Letters, 


Present Status of Boston School Board Affairs. 


The recent address given by Mrs. Emily Fifield before 
a company of earnest-minded women of Boston was full 
of suggestion and interest tothe educational world at 
large. Mrs. Fifield is a veteran school committee mem- 
ber, having served upon the Boston board for sixteen 
years. 

Public attention has been called of late to the fact 
that Boston is afflicted with a costly and incompetent 
educational department, and that as a whole the class of 
men who are elected to the administration of its educa- 
tional affairs in recent years are in marked contrast to 
those who built up the fine public school system of Massa- 
chusetts and made it a model for the nation. 

When Mrs. Fifield became a member of the Boston 
school committee in 1884, the names of the men then of- 
ficiating were synonomous of probity, intelligence, and 
administrative ability. To-day thru the effect, it is 
claimed, of partisan politics the members are selected by 
Boston voters not usually because they possess any know!l- 
edge of the science of education or have ability for ad- 
ministration, but because they are available and have 
friends who can give them a shrewd political backing. 
The result has been that Boston has seen its valuable 
superintendent of schools and one of its esteemed and 
faithful supervisors, put in danger of dismissal in the 
interests of inferior persons. Another popular super- 
visor, of when it is said that he has no superior in Bos- 
ton for wisdom and experience in school matters has 
been placed in the humiliating position of being summar- 
ily dropped and only just reinstated because an indignant 
public demanded it. The public hears of waste, of deals, 
of patronage. 

In a recent able pamphlet prepared by Mr. Geo. Pellew, 
of the Boston bar, the importance of the work of the 
school committee is depicted in strong and graphic 
terms. “If properly performed, the duties of the school 
committees are inferior to none in the service of the 
commonwealth,” he says. “Instead of being an unim- 
portant officer, a member of a school committee holds the 
life of the community in his hands. He wields the might- 
iest instrument ever forged by the fates for promoting 
the welfare or insuring the degradation of a people, the 
education of the children. He is a prophet greater than 
Joshua, for he}can stay the sun of civilization in 
his course. He is a magician wiser than Circe, for he 
can turn at his pleasure swine into men, and children 
into swine. He can pour poison or the elixir of life into 
the wills that quench the intellectual thirst of the people. 
He can make the citizens of the future accept the worse 
as the better reason without fear of the death penalty 
decreed by the wiser Athenians.” 

“Ts this an office for an inferior person?” Are such 
powers insignificant!” he queries. “The committees, 
it is true, do not act upon the children directly, but it is 
the captain who guides the ship and not the helmsman 
under his orders; and it is the men who select the 
books that the children study who instruct the children, 
and it is the men who choose the teachers who really do 
the teaching. 

Mrs. Fifield accounts in a measure for the present 
animus of the Boston school board by the pressure of 
industrial conditions. “Everybody is seeking a living,” 
she declared. “The man who can help you or your daugh- 
ter to a job is the one you'll vote for. Consequently, 
the school committee man cannot fill the position solely 
on the basis of ability.” Concerning the candidate who 
gets her position in the schools under these conditions it ap- 
pears that it is not asked whether she has the thoro knowl- 
edge of the child which is essential to the wise develop- 
ment of character ; whether she can engage the interest 
of a child; modify its faults by exciting virtues rather 
than by punishment ; lead the child to think for itself 
and to think correctly ; to distinguish between wilful 
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stupidity and incapacity and ill health; between deceit 
and the play of the imagination. Not at all. The sim- 
ple query is, what political influence have you? 

Altho the merit system has been adopted in Boston, 
it has a peculiar and nullifying condition by which the 
superintendent’s list of nominees made up from a roll of 
“civil service” candidates has to be approved by the 
division committee of the school board. 

The school committee of Boston, it is pertinent to 
note, consists of twenty-four members of which two are 
women. They serve for three years, eight being elected 
each year. They divide themselves into no less than 
twenty-six committees to whom are assigned the details 
of management, of courses of study and text-books, 
drawing, evening schools, hygiene, physical training, 
truancy, etc. In addition to these are eleven other com- 
mittees which direct the normal school, the eleven high 
schools, and the primary and grammar schools in the 
ninety-five school divisions of the city. Theschool board in 
acommitte of the whole elects a superintendent of schools, 
six supervisors, of whom one is usually a woman, and a 
school agent who looks after repairs. 

The point of deterioration, it is claimed, dates from 
the transferrence of the expenditure of school funds from 
the city government to the school committee, a change 
which was made by the legislature in 1895, with a view 
to remove the continual friction and dissatisfaction ex- 
isting between the two bodies, and to secure wise and 
honest administration of the funds. But, unfortunately, 
with the opportunity for handling millions of dollars, 
there have been attracted to the school board men who 
were not interested in the school administration, but 
were interested in the spending of money. 

Various remedies for present conditions are proposed. 
Naturally, as Mrs. Fifield suggests, the only possible 
thing is a first-class school committee. To take the con- 
trol of educational matters out of politics, if that could 
be done, would involve taking it out of the hands of the 
people where it rightfully belongs. It is proposed by 
some to abolish the present system and place the entire 
school department under the direction of the mayor. 
Still another solution is suggested by placing the power 
of expenditure for school-houses in the hands of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the mayor and paid by 
the city. The last plan, it is suggested, would leave the 
school board free from baser and weaker members and 
open to the advent of a desirable class of administrators. 
To obtain members of undoubted probity and public 
spirit is conceded, however, to be the prime question. 
Eight are to be elected next December at the polls. 


It is a suggestive fact in connection with the educa- 
tional problem in Boston that the duty of women in re- 
gard to the election of proper officials to conduct school 
affairs is being urgently put forward and emphasized. 
Whether they think little of partial suffrage or shirk re- 
sponsibility it is wisely held that they need the education 
suffrage might bring them. If all women who could, 
would qualify themselves to vote at school elections, and 
would actually vote even at the cost of some personal 
inconvenience, it is easy to conceive that they would, 
instead of becoming themselves partisans and politicians, 
rescue at once and forever the public school system of 
Massachusetts from the contaminating influence of party 
politics. 

A recent writer does not hesitate to declares that the 
indifference of the women of Boston in regard to their 
responsibility for Boston school children well deserves 
rebuke. It is a question. that lies completely within 
woman’s sphere. In 1888, when the question of teach- 
ing history in the schools aroused considerable interest, 
19,000 women voted. Gradually the numbers diminished 
to 5,201 in 1898. In 1899 the evil results of the patron- 
age system were so manifest, and the scandal regarding 
the building of the new normal school was so notorious, 
that a decided rise was felt in the women’s vote which 
reached 7,090. ; 
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The Public School Association, the Independent 
Women Voters’ League, the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion are all alive and actively canvassing the city that 
women may be induced to register and vote at the com- 
ing election. Altho we may not agree that the respon- 
sibility rests so largely on women, or that the school 
election should be viewed in the light of a purely femin- 
ine function, the movement is undoubtedly in the right 
direction. 

One great advantage which Boston women have in the 
school election, as Mrs. Fifield points out, is in not hav- 
ing full suffrage. They are consequently not counted 
with either of the great parties and are free to vote for 
the best candidates. 


It is probably true, as Mrs. Fifield declares, that Bos- 
ton is not much worse off than a great many other 
places. But without doubt the conditions which are 
giving it such an unenviable notoriety will be eliminated 
under the pressure of an aroused public sentiment. 


Boston. JANE A. STEWART. 
SP 


The Distinguishing Mark. 


As the century began, the fearful revolution, already 
in full force in France, had involved all Europe in a war 
which lasted until Waterloo. The effects of that revolu- 
tion were felt in America ; all the dependencies of Spain, 
beginning with Buenos Ayres and ending with Mexico, 
became independent, followed by Brazil in 1822. The 
effort of Greece, after a seven years’ struggle, culmin- 
ated in the battle of Navarino and she was free from 
Turkey. Italy became a complete kingdom. .The Ger- 
man states took Prussia for their center instead of Aus- 
tria and the German Empire was formed. 

But the great characteristic of the century consists 
in the vast scientific discoveries that have been made— 
they are mainly of applications of the forces of nature 
to the service of mankind. 


. The wave theory of light. 
. The nebular hypothesis. 
. The analysis of the spectrum. 
. The atomic theory in chemistry. 
. The molecular composition of gas. 
. The conservation of energy. 
. The cell theory of organism. 
. Lamarck’s discoveries in plant and animal develop- 
t. 
. Darwin’s study of the origin of species. 
. The doctrine of evolution. 
. The geological story of the earth’s history. 
. The use of anesthetics and antiseptics. 
. Scientific sanitation and hygiene. 
. Friction matches. 
. The Argand burner. 
. Illuminating gas. 
. Petroleum production and refinement. 
. Steamboat navigation. 
. Railway locomotion. 
. Electricity by magnetism. 
. Communication by electricity. 
. Submarine cables. 
. Communication by telephone. 
. Electric lighting and locomotion. 
25. Daguerreotypes and photography. 
Indiana. R. C. 


Sr 


“Your parlor is not so pretty as ours, Grandma,” said 
Nettie. “Now, Nettie, you must not turn up your nose 
at my parlor; when I get a new carpet and have some 
new paper on the walls, it will look very different.” 

After the improvements grandma asked Nettie how 
the parlor suited her now. “ Well,” she said, “It looks 
better, but I must hold my nose down.” 

Massachusetts. Ipa H. ADAMS. 
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Che Gducational Outlook. 


National Education Report. 


* Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris has submitted his 
annual report to the secretary of the interior. Besides the cus- 
tomary statistics concerning the states, he has special chapters 
on education in Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, and 
Porte Rico. 

In Alaska there are twenty-five schools with twenty-nine 
teachers and an enrollment of 1,723 pupils. This exclusive 
of the Indian schools for which special provisions are made. 
The Russo Greek churches in southwestern Alaska are co-op- 
erating with the public schools and closing up their old paro- 
chial schools. 

The chapter on the Philippines gives valuable information 
regarding the condition precedent to Mr. Atkinson’s election 
as superintendent of public instruction. It is stated that ele- 
mentary schools existed in the islands long before the arrival 
of the Spaniards ; the Indios at that time used their own alpha- 
bets and languages as a medium of instruction. Under Span- 
ish law it was provided that there must be two schools—one 
for boys and one for girls—in each village of 500 or more in- 
habitants, in which reading, writing, Christian doctrine, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history, and Spanish should be 
taught. In 1890 there was 1016 schools for beys and 592 for 
girls in the archipelago, with an attendance of 98,761 boys and 
78,352 girls. These were public schools; the number of private 
schools was not given. Secondary education was provided for 
by sixty-nine academies in the principal cities, whose business 
it was to fit pupils for the university of St. Thomas in Manila. 
There were also reported a normal school, a nautical school, a 
manual training school, a school of painting, engraving, and 
sculpture, agricultural experiment schools and advanced 
schools for girls. 

Present problems of education in Cuba are discussed at 
some length and an interesting treatment of the subject of illit- 
eracy in Porto Rico follows. In 1898-9 only 19,804 boys and 
9,368 girls were enrolled, leaving 268,630 children without 
school facilities. 

The regular school statistics of the United States show that 
there were 16,733,362 pupils enrolled in private and public 
schools. This is about 20.5 per cent. of the total "Se area The 
expenditures for educational purposes, excludingpayment of 
bonds, was $197,281,603, or $2.67 per capita of population. The 
largest per capita expenditure was in Massachusetts, $5.07; the 
smallest in Alabama, $0.46. Thenumber of city school systems 
is 632 with a total enrollment of 3,920,467 and an average daily 
attendance of 2,931,679. 


The Regents’ Report. 

Hereafter high school principals will not be required to re- 
port students not members of their schools who fail at regents’ 
examinations. The change is made at the request of many 
principals. . 

A great deal is being done in the direction of home education. 
During October fifty-nine study clubs have received traveling 
libraries bearing upon special subjects, eighteen schools have 
had libraries for class-room work and for reference, and twenty- 
three collections for general reading have been sent to small 
libraries and communities without a library. Libraries have 
also been placed in an orphan asylum, an industrial school, a 
hospital, and in four philanthropic or club organizations con- 
nected with churches. A great and growing interest in agri- 
cultural problems is evinced by the numerous inquiries and ap- 
plications for books in that line. 

Pictures are now lent for the academic year, rather than for 
half the year as formerly. The fee has been fixed at $1 for 
each picture, the state paying for the cost of transportation 
both ways. During October ninety-five wall pictures were sent 
to fourteen schools and two libraries, 1166 lantern slides to 
seven schools and five clubs, and 545 photographs to four 
schools and two clubs. 


Providence Text-Book Trouble Settled. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1I.—The school committee has received a 
communication from its executive committee and president ac- 
knowledging that the substitution of Wentworth’s algebra for 
Wells’ was unauthorized and arose from a misunderstanding. 
The executive committtee had no intention of making possi- 
ble the supplanting of a regular text-book by a supplementary 
text-book. 

Meantime it is understood that Mr. Stephen O. Edwards, 
the committee member who has been making things lively in 
Providence, is nearing the close of his term and will probably 
not be re-elected on account of a change in ward lines. He 
has been in office three years and has distinguished himself by 
his attacks upon the business methods otf the committee. 








Salaries Raised in Syracuse. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The board of education has amended 
its original estimate of $469,638, increasing the aggregation to 
nearly $475,000. This increase was rendered necessary by a 
decision to accede in part to the petition of the grammar 
school principals for better salaries. The principals’ position 
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at present pays only $1,600. An increase of twenty-five per 
cent., was asked for, but this seemed to the board to be excess- 
ive and acompromise of 12 1-2 per cent. was agreed upon. The 
addition to the budget from this item is $4,550. 


Lectures on High School Work. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—It is probable that no better course on high 
school work and administration has ever been given in Amer- 
ica than that now running on Friday afternoons at Cornell. 
Bulletin No.1, which has just been issued, gives a complete 
synopsis and bibliography of the twenty-five lectures extending 
from October 5 to May 24. Several of the strongest men in 
the state are included in the list of lecturers. They will cover 

ractically the whole field of high school administration. Per- 
hepa the most novel feature is the lecture on forestry as a high 
school study by Prof. John Gifford, of Cornell. This is cer- 
tainly something new under thesun. Prof. Gifford would have 
forestry made one of the essential parts of the teaching of phy- 
sical. geography. 





The exercise on page 468 is quite as appropriate for a Christ- 
mas entertainment as for Thanksgiving, it has been actually 
used with a class of chiidren, and the directions can be easily 
carried out. Here is a photograph of one of Miss Storey’s little 
friends showing one of the figures in the drill. 


The Future of Girard College. 


The funds by which Girard college is maintained are derived 
mainly from two sources: from the coal fields left by Mr. Gir- 
ard in the central part of the state and from extensive real es- 
tate buildings in Philadelphia. It has of late become so evi- 
dent that the coal deposits owned by the college will in the 
near future be exhausted that some alarm is felt among friends 
of the institution. Those who take a more optimistic view be- 
lieve that if the Philadelphia real estate of the college is prop- 
erly developed it can be made to yield an income far in excess 
of what it now yields. The trustees are already reclaiming b 
draining and pumping operations about fifty acres of mars 
land in the suburbs of the city which has never been available 
for residence or manufacturing purposes. 


Chicago Teachers as Tax Collectors. 

The Chicago Teachers Federation leaders are in the fight to 
win. The state board of equalization cannot shake them off. 
Last week a commission was appointed to investigate the recent 
reductions in real estate valuations in the city. Thereis no 
doubt that the subject is one which should be attended to, but 
it is not the subject of the Federation’s quest. The delinquent 
holders of personal property are to be called to the assessor’s 
office if Misses Goggin and Haley have their way. They do not 
purpose being side tracked. Accordingly they have filed man- 
damus proceedings to compel the state board of equalization 
to place on the tax list the capital stock of the big quasi-pub- 
lic corporations. The petition is based on the contention 
that the equalizers have had sufficient time to perform their ‘ 
legal obligations if they really intended to do so and that evi- 
dence has been gathered which tends to show that the state 
board is attempting to substitute another and lesser issue for 
the original one. 

The teachers do not intend to allow the purpose of their 
agitation to be ignored. They will fight it out on the same 
line if it takes all winter. 
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New England Notes. 


Harvard age met with a great loss in the death of 
Charles C. Everett, D. D., LL. D., for many years dean of the 
divinity school. He was in many ways a remarkable man, tho 
one of whom the public heard very little. He was eminently 
fitted to be a teacher of teachers. While always great as an 
instructor, his sweetness of disposition and careful balancin 
of relations especially fitted him for the leadership of a schoo 
such as the divinity school has latterly become, a place for 
salon: theological training. Dean Everett always aimed to 

e reasonable, just, and kindly to all men, and he carried the 
same spirit into the study of comparative religions. No won- 
der that at his funeral many sadly repeated, ‘“‘ We have lost 
our teacher.” 

At the meeting of the Boston Schoolmasters’ club, Oct. 27, 
President Eliot, speaking upon ‘Some Perils of the Public 
Schools,” sweepingly condemned school committees and pro- 
nounced them the most imminent perils of the schools.” He 
stated that one of his friends had been making some investi- 

ations, and the results were surprising. In the large cities of 
assachusetts the majority of the members of the school com- 
mittees pay no tax, not even a poll tax, while that paid by the 
remainder is exceedingly small. Thus the schools have been 
committed to the legal care of persons of little responsibility. 
The remedy must be sought in a thoro reorganization of the 
committees; they must be made smaller, and then the best 
men and those most competent must be placed in them. There 
is food for thought inthe personnel of most school boards. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The new courses in landscape architec- 
tureat Harvard,.have started with a good enrollment consid- 
ering the fact that the profession is a new one, the pussibilities 
of which have never been fully exploited. About fifteen stu- 
dents have registered thus far. 


To Extend Free Lecture System. 


The New England Education League has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of lectures radiating from Boston all over New England. 
Whatever subjects of current interest have an educational 
bearing will be utilized. Among the lecturers who have sig- 
nalized their willingness to take part in the work are Pres. 
Butler, of Colby, Gov. Rollins, of New Hampshire, Prin. Beck- 
with, of the Salem normal school, Mr. E. H. Clement, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Prof. Paul Hanus, Hon. F. A. Hill, Mrs. 
Ellen Richards, Prof. W. J. Rolfe and Mr. C. W. Ernst. All 
these lecturers will give their services. 


Progress in Lynn Schools. 


Lynn has long been proud of her schools, and well she may 
be, for few places show better results. The high school build- 
ing is a model of excellence, and accommodates two independ- 
ent schools, the classical high and the English high. Each 
has a floor to itself, with every facility for good work. The 
manual training department has a fine shop and good facilities 
in an old building across the street. 

Prin. Fred P. Batchelder, of the Ingalls grammar school, is 
to be congratulated on the fine marching of his pupils. At 
the close of each session the boys and girls march out in col- 

_umas, four abreast, all carefully keeping step and led by drums 
and triangles. They form as they leave their rooms, march in 
a natural step until they reach the head of the stairs, when the 
leading lines mark time until the distance between them and 
the rear is shortened ahout one-half, when they all move down 
the stairs keeping their ranks to the outer gate. The orderly 
appearance is pleasing and the young people enjoy the march- 
ing very much. 

The city has just lost one of its promising teachers, Prin. 
Bernard W. Owen, of the Tracey grammar school. He was a 
native of Portsmouth, N. H., a graduate of Brown, class of 83, 

.and had taught at Hope, R.I., and Caribou, Maine. He had 
been in Lynn a little more than a year. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund Popular. 


Boston, Mass.—There are about 1950 regular school teach- 
ersin Boston. Of these about 1080 have given notice that 
they want to get the benefits of the teachers’ retirement fund 
which was established by act of last year’s legislature. They 
will receive, as a result of joining the association, three dollars 
less salary every month. This means that the fund starts No- 
vember 1 with something over $3,0co to its credit. It will 
grow rapidly for a time since the law specifies that annuities 
are not to begin until teachers have contributed a sum equal to 
all the assessments for thirty years. 


In Medford Schools. 


Medford is a fine young city, a late rapid growth from an 
old town famous even in colonial days. The present high 
school has been occupied for about four years. It is a good 
building and convenient. Principal Dame has entered upon 
his twenty-fifth year of service. He has recently devised a 
simple and. convenient method of keeping the scholarship 
records of pupils. A large card is provided with spaces on 
one side for each of the four years of the course, lined for the 
studies. At the top is the pupil’s name, his age, his father’s 
name, and his home address. In each year are written the 
names of the teachers to whom he recites. Satisfactory work 

“is left blank; unsatisfactory is designated each quarter bya 
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letter which corresponds with the degree of dissatisfaction, 
while absolute failure involving condition is in red. On the 
other side is a conduct record, only misdemeanors being en- 
tered, the blank meaning perfect. These cards are kept by 
classes in a suitable box and are handled like the cards of a 
library catalog. The school numbered a little over one hun- 
dred when Mr. Dame became principal; there are now more 
than five hundred pupils. 

The Brooks grammar school, at West Medford, is another 
building of which the city may well be proud. Prin. L. F. 
Hobbes is also a veteran, having been in the school more than 
twenty-five years. He has introduced the departmental plan 
in his upper classes, the teachers going from room to room 
cm teaching a single branch. He reports the plan as working 
well, 

Praise for Mechanics Arts School. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A committee of the school board has 
made a careful study of the Mechanics Arts high school and 
found that it is doing a work of inestimable value. Its useful- 
ness is, however. reduced by its inaccessible location and its 
overcrowded building. The committee recommends that a new 
building be erected which shall be large enough to accommo- 
date the manual training department, a department in domes- 
tic science and industrial art for girls, and the entire commer- 
cial department now in the centra) high school. 

Miss Laura A. Boice has been chosen principal of the East 
Union street school to take the place made vacant by the death 
of Miss Martin. Miss Boice was for gpd Sse principal of 
the city training school at Scranton, Pa., and later supervisor 
of primary instruction at Springfield, Mo. She comes well 
equipped for her new work. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


The third annual series of the free public lectures given by 
the faculty of the Northeast Manual Training school, began 
November 2, and will consist of one lecture each month thru 
April. The dates and the lectures are as follows: Nov. 2, F. 
W. Spiers, Ph.D., “How We Makea President.” Dec. 7, L. 
L. Ford, “ Measuring the Distance to the Sun.” Jan. 18, L. 
Whitaker, “ An Evening with Kipling.” Feb. 15, J. W. Moyer, 
‘* How to Know the Common Trees.” March 15, W.H. Oben- 
att. ‘‘ The Building of a Ship.” 


Dr. John G. Wight, of the Girls’ high school, New York, 
was recently the guest of honor ata reunion of the alumne 
of the Girls’ high school, Philadelphia. Dr. Wight was prin- 
cipal of the latter institution 1894-7, and is still held in affection- 
ate remembrance. 

Truant Teachers. 


Truancy on the part of school teachers is a new development. 
It has recently come to the attention of school authorities that 
the privilege accorded all Philadelphia teachers of visiting 
schools other than their own is being very much abused. Some 
teachers will take a half day off, will visit a neighboring school 
for ten minutes and then enjoy an autumn outing. Asa con- 
sequence all applications to visit schools will be denied until a 

lan has been devised to prevent misuse of the custom. It has 

een proposed that when an assistant teacher wishes to visit a 
school for observation purposes, she must make her request in 
writing thru the principal to the city superintendent, giving the 
name of the school to be visited and the character of the work 
to be observed. The superintendent will then notify the head 
of the school to be visited ; the visitor must arrive at the same 
time with the teachers of that school and must remain thruout 
the session and during that period be under the control of the 
principal. 

Gymnastics to be Added. | 


The German-American Central Bund has carried its point. 
A resolution recommending that scientific gymnastics be added 
to the curriculum of the elementary schools of Philadelphia 
has been adopted by the committee on revision of studies. The 
offer of the bund to furnish free of charge a director of physi- 
cal training for a period of nine months was accepted. It is 
understood that fifteen minutes daily will be devoted to gym- 
nastic exercises. 


More School-Houses Finished. 


Two more new buildings, the Benjamin B. Comegys school 
and the addition to the Belmont schoo], stand completed. 

The Comegys school is a three-story brick building. It has 
twelve class-rooms with adjoining cloak-rooms and book clos- 
ets. The ceilings are all of steel construction and the building 
is heated and ventilated by the gravity system. On account of 
the inadequacy of the city’s appropriation several features of 
the modern school-house had to be omitted, including tower 
fire-escapes which are supplanted by the ordinary open iron- 
work escapes. The furniture is being installed and the school 
will be in operation by November 15. 

The Belmont addition contains sixclass-rooms. One experi- 


“mental feature, recommended for trial by the committee on hy- 


giene is the use of linseed oiion all the floors. It is the opinion 


“of most observers who have seen these floors that the process 


certainly detracts from the appearance of_the floors, whatever 
its hygienic value. 
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In and Around New York City. 


‘The annual election at the New York Schoolmasters’ club 
will take place Saturday evening Nov. Io, at the Hotel St. Denis. 
The dinner hour is atsix o’clock. Theaddress of the evening will 
be by Dr. David Eugene Smith, of the Brockport, N. Y. State 
Normal school, who will speak on “ The Function of the Train- 
ing School with Reference to the Past and Future of New York 
State Normal Schools.” 

The candidates for membership are Supt. F. E. Spaulding, 
of Passaic, N. J., and Prin. Charles H. Gleason, of Newark. 


Miss Helen M. Gould, of the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
of the New*York university , has reported that the library of 
pedagogy last year received 756 new volumes, bringing the 
total number of volumes up to 6,718. A gift of $2co from 
Mrs. Louis H. Sapham toward a psychological library is also 
announced. 


The committee on teachers for the borough of Manhattan 
has recommended a censure of Miss Julia Richman, a principal 
ef Public School No.77. The facts of the case are these: 
Miss Richman, while out of school on sick leave, entered the 
employ of a publishing house for the purpose of editing ques- 
tions fora prize puzzle contest forschool children. She is said 
to have received $500 for this work and to have returned the 
money after her conduct in accepting it had been called in 
question. The committee in making their recommendation 
of censure suggested the passage of some appropriate by-laws 
= should make participation in such outside work a serious 
offence. 


The New York Cooking school began its year’s work Octo- 
ber 29 with full classes. More classes will have to be arranged 
later. The mission work of this school consists in giving 
courses in plain cooking and simple hygiene to young women 
from the tenement districts. The pay classes support this 
charity. The sessions are held in the United Charities build- 
ing, Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street, where visitors 
are always welcome. 


A public meeting in memory of Prof. Max Muller was held 
at Schermerhorn Hall, of Columbia university, Nov.7. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 people were present—a great tribute to the 
memory of the deceased philologist, if one considers the usual 
difficulty in getting an audience for such memorial services. 
Pres. Seth Low presided and introduced as better qualified to 
speak on philological matters, Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, 
of the chair ‘of Indo-Iranian languages, and the Swami Ab- 
duhananda of India. Brief addresses were also made by Profs. 
Gottheil, Thomas, Sihler, and Cohn. 


Manual Training Course Revised. 


The committee on courses of study has submitted a recom- 
mendation of a new course in manualttraining, cutting down in 
some particulars the amount of work required of the grade 
teacher. This was done in response to a demand that teachers 
should not be given more work to do in this branch than they 
could possibly accomplish. 


For License No. 1. 


An examination of candidates for license No. 1 in any or all 
boroughs of the city will be held on Monday, January 14, Igor. 
Applicants must be at least eighteen years of age. Intending 
applicants should apply at the Hall of Education for the condi- 
tions of the examination. 

There will alse be an examination for all subjects of high 
school work December 14 and 15. 


Pupils Removed from Disciplinary School. 


_ The controller, on visiting the Brooklyn Disciplinary Train- 
ing school, whose unsanitary condition was reported in last 
week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL, found things even worse than the 
had been reported to him. He accordingly authorized the di- 
rectors to make immediate transfer of all the pupils. The 
twelve boys who are down with typhoid have been transferred 
to a hospital; the others have been dispersed in a number of 
local reformatories. 

Just what will be done with the old building no one can say. 
It ought to be torn down and rebuilt, but as the cost of such 
rebuilding would be between $200,000 and $250,000, and as 
there is no fund available for such a purpose, it seems probable 
that the work of patching the old structure will be continued. 


Commercial High School Plans Criticised. 


The board of education has adopted a resolution to give out 

a contract for the building of the commercial high school. It 
ange without saying that Pres. O’Brien is very much pleased, 
or the business high school plan has always been very close 
to his heart. It is also true that a good deal of adverse criti- 
cism has been uttered by people who think that, while the com- 
mercial high school is a ay thing, it can wait until better ac- 
commodations are provided for the 8,000 who are crowded into 


the existing high schools. They say that it would be more sen- 
sible to perfect these than to rush ahead with a school] which 
will be only experimental in scope. 

An especially severe critic is Controller Coler, who does not 
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believe in extending the high school system anyway. Heholds 
that the existing schools are enough, and that they should be 
reserved for those pupils of the elementary schools who are ex- 
ceptionally strong intellectually. It does not pay, in his opinion, 
for the city to educate dull or mediocre children in high schools, 
Such young people should go to work, supplementing their 
practical training in shop or store with lessons in the evening 
schools. As much money as possible should be diverted to the 
use of evening schools, and the free lecture system. 


Teachers College Notes. 


Dean Russell’s report for the academic year ending in June, 
1900, has gone to press. It shows a marked increase in enroll- 
ment during the past three years. The attendance was 169 in 
1897-8 ; 335 in 1898-9; 445 in 1899-1900. The figures for this 
year are not ready, of course, since the enrollment is not com- 

lete, but it is evident that the increase has been so great that 
by another the limit of capacity will have been reached. 

The Graduate Club met Wednesday evening and elected of- 
ficers as follows: President, Frank A, Manny, of New York; 
secretary, Mary S. Mack, of Denver; treasurer, Susanne R. 
Miller, of Minneapolis. After the business meeting Dr. Mar- 

aret A. Smith addressed the club on the “Status of the 
oman Student in German Universities.” Dr. Smith has 
studied at Jena, Gottingen, and Zurich, taking her Ph.D. at the 
last named; but she would advise American women to do their 
graduate work at American universities. 


Educational Meetings. 
Nov. 23-24.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. 
Nov. 29-30.—West Virginia Teachers’ Association, Clarks- 
burg. 
Nov. 29-30.—Western Kansas Educational Association, New- 
ton. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Bos- 
ton. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 


Nov. 30. Dee. 1.—North Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Beloit. 


Dec. 7 and 8.—Meeting of New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange. 


Dec. 20-22.—San Joaquin Valley (Cal.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 


Dec. 26-28.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines, 
Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, Yankton. 


‘ Dec. 26-28.—I Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Spring- 
eld. 


Dec. 26-28.—Kentucky Educational Association, Louisville. 


Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, St. Paul; 
D. E. Cloyd, secretary, 


Dec. 26-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 


Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, Richmond, 
Va. Secretary, Prof. P. P. Claxton, Greensboro, N.C 


Dec. 28.—Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 








On the week beginning October 29 three county institutes 
were held in Pennsylvania. :The Delaware county teachers 
met at Media. Their list of instructors for the week were 
Pennsylvania men and women prominent as progressive work- 
ers and students of education. 

Montgomery county teachers made a record for themselves, 
as out of the 613 teachers in the county all but fourteen were 
+ aan on the opening day of the institute, which was held in 

orristown. The speakers included Prof. Ellis, of Juniata col- 
lege, Supt. Deane, of Bridgeport, Conn., and Prof. Smith Burn- 
ham, of West Chester.’ 

Bucks county educators met in Doylestown. A variety of 
subjects composed the week’s program, such as: “ Alcohol as 
a Food and asa Poison,” by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Darby; 
“Instruction in Vocal Music,” by Prof. Nauman, of Sellers- 
ville; and “‘ The Grammar School Course,” by Prof. Rosen- 
berger, of Quakertown. 


The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association was held at Colum- 
bus November 2 and 3 with an attendance of about 1,800 teach- 
ers. The inaugural address was delivered by Pres. W. McK. 
Vance, of Urbana, on the subject “ Teaching as a Career.” 
Dr. R. T. Stevenson, of Ohio Wesleyan university, spoke on 
“ School-Room Optimism,” and Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of Bos- 
ton, on “ Beauty in Education.” Friday evening the Right 
Rev. J. L. Spaulding, bishop of Peoria, lectured on “ The 
Meaning and Worth of Education.” 

Saturday morning Supt. R. G. Boone, of Cincinnati, gave a 
talk on “ Type Forms as Subjects for Study,” and Dr. Reuben 
Post Halleck, of Louisville, Ky., spoke on ‘* Some Foundation 
Stones of Education.” : 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


BuFF ALO, N. Y.—A consignment of about 300 disused text- 
books has been gotten ready for the Philippines, in accordance 
with a request from Lieut. Paul B. Malone, formerly of Buf- 
falo and now a teacher at Manila. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The school board has rescinded a 
a resolution, previously passed, according to which experience 
in teaching night schools should count for half the equivaient 
service in day schools. Evening work will now be counted on 
a parity with the ordinary work of the grades. 


DeEtRoIT, MICH.—A movement to run the schools by stand- 
ard time has beenstarted. Theschools and all the other official 
buildings have always been conducted on the sun time system 
and, as most of the factories in town use the standard time the 
schools have been subject to a great deal of friction. Children 
who have to carry their parents’ dinners to the mill are regu- 
larly tardy after the nocn hours, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—This city is considering the matter 
of medical inspection. A number of young physicians have 
volunteered to give their services so that the experiment can- 
not cost much. So many cases of contagious diseases have 
been reported this autumn that the necessity for inspection is 
daily becoming more apparent. 


BRIDGETON, N. J.—The board of education here has received 
a communication from the city of Galveston requesting dona- 
tions from pupils to make possible the re-establishment of the 
recently destroyed or damaged schools. 


MINONK, ILL.—This town will build a newschool-house cost- 
ing between $24,000 and $32,000. 


East EDDINGTON, ME.—The pupils of the public schools 
have organized a school improvement league for the purpose 
of raising funds to buy books and pictures for the schools. The 
officers are F. K. Spear, president; Edith Lynott, secretary. 
The first of a series of vabtle entertainments was held Nov. 9. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was the guest of 
honor at the last meeting of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Her subject was ‘‘ The Four Hindrances to 
the World’s Betterment.” The hindrances quoted were: Re- 
sistance toward anything new ; low ideals of love; belief in the 
inevitableness of evil; cynical distrust of human nature. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The inaugural address of the new dean 
of the Women’s College of Brown university, delivered Octo- 
ber 25, contains some fine thoughts. Among other things 
Miss ogee | pleaded for a recognition of the value of the work 
of those college graduates who do not engage in some definite 
wage-earning occupation. There is need ofa leisure class of 
women who will have time to be very busy in doing a work 
that is without money and without price. A woman who makes 
her own or her father’s home attractive is as much an honor 
to her college as the woman who writes a doctor’s thesis and 
earns a salary. 

There are now registered 152 young women at Pembroke 
Hall, the women’s department at irae: 


PATERSON, N. J.—The People’s Park Association has insti- 
tuted an inquiry, said to be disagreeable in character, as to 
the expenditure of $5,000 appropriated for improvements at 
School No. 16 known as the Reonists Parkschool. The money 
has been spent and no beautification has resulted. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The board of education proposes to 
make a special study of the night school system. The princi- 
pals in charge of these schools have been asked to report plans 
conducive to a more efficient organization. With the expecta- 
tion of a large registration a complete corps of teachers has 
been engaged. 


EVERET?, WASH.—The school board has called to the prin- 
cipalship of the new — school Miss Gertrude Gibbs, now 
a teacher in the Faribault, Minn,, high school. 


SOMERSET, Ky.—Mr. Alfred Livingston, secretary of the 
Kentucky Educational Association has sent outa — ap- 
peal for a good attendance at the next meeting to be held De- 
cember 26, 27, 28 at Louisville; an excellent program has been 
prepared. 


JACKSONVILLE, 'FLA.—One of the features of the Fulton 
County Teachers’ Association meeting was the exhibition of 
a model country school-house, representing the type that is 
used in the neighborhood of Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Brittain, of 
Atlanta, was present to explain it. 


Dr. George G. Groff, who has been acting commissioner of 
education inPorto Rico, has returned to his home at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He has prepared a series of seven lec- 

tures upon the problems of our colonial possessions and expects 
to fill in his time with a great many platform engagements. 


Fr. DopGE, 1A.—Tobin college is to be placed under entirely © 


new management. Among the incorporators are Prof. C. V. 
Findlay and Prof. J. F. Monk, who have been connected with 
the institution for some time. It is proposed to make the 
school one of the leading college preparatories.of the state. 
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WILMINGTON, DEL.—Supt. George Twitmeyer in his annual 
report calls especial attention to the valuable library facilities 
which the Wilmington Institute free library has made avail- 
able for the use of the teachers and schools. The teaching of 
history and geography has been stimulated as never before, 
since the library books have been brought to the schools for 
supplementary use. 


DETROIT, M1cH.—Teachers interested in the pension fund 
are agitating an amendment of the associate constitution so 
that married women, retired, who do not need the help of a 
pension shall be excluded. Their feeling in the matter has been 
aroused by the grant of pension money to a teacher who had 
served the required twenty-five years and had married well im- 
mediately after retirement. 


LINncoLN, NEB.—Chancellor Andrews, of the University of 
Nebraska, delivered an address before the Disciples’ Conven- 
tion at Kansas City, on “The Place of the Denominational 
College in the American System of Education.”’ Dr. Andrews 
in his address first inquired into the reasons for the existence 
of the denominational college, then cited its{value, closing with 
the statement that he believed it occupies a permanent place 
in American education. 


Dayton, O.—The public school enrollment for September is 
11,588, an increase of eighty-four over the corresponding month 
of last year. 


Troy, N. Y.—Altho two months have elapsed since the open- 
ing of school, no principal has been appointed at the high 
school. There are nine prominent applicants for the position 
and it would seem to be an easy matter to choose from among 
them. One member of the board has said in a newspaper in- 
terview that the object of his willingness in aliowing Miss Mar- 
tin to enact the duties of principal is economy; in that way at 
least $400 a year can be saved. 


DANVERS, Mass.—The Danvers Women’s Association held 
an important meeting October 25 at which Editor Ossian H. 
Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURAL gave an address on “The School 
as a Social Center.’’ He argued in favor of keeping children al- 
ways busy by the formation of pr mae ie and by means of 
special clubs and classes for the study of local history, natural 
science and other subjects. ‘“ Anti ’’—societies should be dis- 
couraged, for it is better to employ children in working for 
something good rather than against an evil. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The superintendents of the various 
schools in the counties along the line of the Seaboard Air 
Line held an educational meeting October 25 by special invita- 
tion of the road. The meeting was presided over by Hon. 
John T. Patrick. Among the speakers were State Supts. 
Glenen of Georgia and Bryan of Virginia. 


WAYNESBURG, PA.—A successful institute, both as regards 
attendance and value of instruction received, was held here en 
the week beginning October 15. It was the thirty-fourth an- 
nual session of the Green county teachers and more than two 
hundred educators were enrolled. Of the subjects discussed 
pedagogy naturally received the most attention. 


The sum of $30,000 has been given to Northwestern univer- 
sity for the erection of a new dormitory for women provided a 
like sum be raised. The philanthropist’s name is withheld. It 
is intended that the new home be conducted on the cottage 
plan. The women students will assist in the homework and 
thus pay a portiou of their living expenses. 


Unsanitary Conditions in High Schools, 


Overcrowding at the Rochester pe school has become 
alarming. Complaints from parents whose children’s health is 
suffering are coming in daily to Principal Wilcox. Every avail- 
able iach of space is occupied. Girls and boys are huddled 
into rooms never before used as class-rooms, and the assembly 
room on the first floor, previously used by the commissioners 
as a meeting-room, has been converted into a place for the 
pupils to store their clothes. Things will be still worse after 
the semi-annual promotions in February. A new high school 
building is a necessity of the near future. 





Dyspepsia is difficult digestion, due to the absence of natural 
digestive fluids. Hood's Sarsaparilla restores the digestive pow- 
ers, 
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Wood Carving. 
By MARGARET J. Copp, Chicago. 


Among the peasants of Europe, wood carving has been 
worked out as an expression of their artistic instincts. 
Children, both boys and girls, will enjoy this work and it 
will serve a valuable purpose in the school-room. 

One of the simplest forms of the work is what is 
familiarly known as “chip-carving” or peasant carving. 
Originating in the distant childhood of the race, it is 
equally suited to the children of to-day. 

Primitive man, in his savage state, notched with a 
knife or other sharp instrument his wooden implements 
and the objects of his daily use. Our children will de- 
light in ornamenting in this manner the work which 
represents their best effort. Of course, work, which is 
carelessly done should never be considered worthy of 





Chip-carving Knife. 


ornamentation. This consideration in itself will furnish 
a pleasant incentive and help to secure good work from 
the children. 

No tools are needed for this but a knife and a ruler. 
Compasses may sometimes be required, but its place 
‘may be supplied by the useful pencil and string. The 
knife used for the work is known as achip-carving knife. 
It has but one cutting edge, the slanting end. These 
knives may be procured for about twenty cents each and 
if ordered by the quantity will cost somewhat less. While 
the children are working, the top of the school desk may 
be protected from scratches by covering it . 
- with a piece of smooth board. A clamp 
will prevent this from slipping, tho the board 
may be used 
without one. 

The illustra- 
sions given show 
the knife and its 
position in work- 








Chip-carving.—Position of knives in working. 


ing. The pattern should be neatly drawn upon the wood, 
and the background cut out to show the design. 

The simple border and illustrations given will suggest 
others, and beautiful rosettes may be studied from the 
designs found on cut glass. 

It is almost needless to say that all tools should be 
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kept clean and sharp. The wood needed may be obtained 
at any lumber yard or carpenter’s shop for a few cents a 





Chip-carving Design. 


square foot. The wood should be kiln driedf orj|thor- 
oly seasoned, and planed or smooth-finished on. both 
sides. 

Should the wood warp, it must be weighted down, or 
the concave side may be ‘exposed to the influence of 
the sun, or placed before the fire at some little dis- 
tance. 

Punching Work. 

As stated in a previous article, puncnes tor wood 
carving may be procured thru any art store or hardware 
house and cost about fifteen cents apiece. 

The children should draw the design upon the wodd, 
cut with a penknife the outline of the design, then stamp 
the background with a carving punch, striking the end 
of the punch firmly and evenly with a mallet or light 
hammer. This brings out the design and gives a good 
effect in a very simple easy manner. 

It is desirable to correlate all hand work, as farfas 
possible, with the other studies of the school, and the 
design given (on opposite page) of conventionalized acorns 
and oak leaves is suggested by the nature study of early 
fall. 

The children will be interested in other adaptations of 





Chip-carving Design. 


leaves and seeds and an almost infinite variety of patterns 
may be secured in this simple way. 

The children should be encouraged to combine and 
originate designs, and one of the most valuable results 
of this work will be the development of their powers of 
ingenuity and invention. 
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Notes of New Books. 


History and Travel. 


Duruy’s Middle Ages and Modern Times are excellent books. 
In this translation, by Professor Grosvenor, the clear and keen 
style of the French author is admirably reproduced. The first 
book of only one hundred and twenty pages covers the peri- 
od 476 A. D. to 145%, that is from the fall of Rome to the 
fall of Constantinople. Victor Duruy has the dramatic gift. 
Despite condensation and excision, relentlessly applied, these 
pages not only give the essential events and features of this 
millennium of years, but gives them in a memorable way. They 
compel interest. They are literary, for literature is the inter- 
pretation of life. They have the charm which is associated 
with the power to say great things simply. I know of no 
other history of the world, for these two volumes together with 
the French historian’s volume on Ancient History and the Amer- 
ican translator's own volume on Contemporary History con- 
stitute one great history, equally valuable for the library of the 
scholar. At the same time the use of these texts for college, 
and even high school classes, would almost certainly prove a 
success, 

_ Few as are these pages which recount the events of medisval 
times in Europe, nothing essential has been omitted. Yet the 
story is not told in generalities. The details are so given as to 
convey their own lesson. Here and there are brilliant senten- 
ces, in the nature of summaries, of sections and chapters, such 
as this—“ Thanks to her strategic position Constantinople, the 
daughter of aged Rome who bore on her brow from her very 
birth the wrinkles of her mother, alone remained standing like 
an isolated rock” in the floods of barbarian invasions. Another 
example is this paragraph—‘‘ During the Middle Ages there are 
two worlds, that of the Gospel and that of the Koran, the one 
in the north and the other in the south. At the end of the 
eleventh century the two religions grappled, and their encounter 
is called the Crusades.” A last example is the set of sentences 
with which the volume ends—“ But did the Middle Ages wholly 
die? They bequeathed to Modern Times virile maxims of public 
and individual rights, which then profited only the lords but 
now profit all. The Middle Ages developed chivalrous ideas, a 
sentiment of honor, a respect for woman, which still stamp 
with a peculiar seal those who preserve and practice them. 
Lastly, medizval architecture remains the most imposing ma- 
terial manifestation of the religious sentiment, an architecture 
we can only copy when we wish to erect the fittest houses of 
prayer.” 

The same qualities of style, terseness, clearness, brilliance, 
and the same quality of subject-matter, comprehensiveness 
with abundant detail, mark the larger volume on Modern 
Times. The translation carries the same quality of faithful- 
ness to the letter and to the spirit of the seemingly incompar- 
ably artistic French of the original author. This volume of 
two hundred and sixty pages covers the period from 1453 A. D. 
to 1848, that is from the fall of Constantinople to the social- 
istic crisis in Western Europe. Again Duruy illustrates the 
truth that a man, tho an historian, may also be a philoso- 
pher ; his pages read not like an argument for constitutional 
liberty, but like a demonstration of its necessity to the pro- 
gress of humanity. His chapter on the economical revolution 
resulting from the discoveries of Columbus and his contempo- 
raries and successors is particularly strong. He is fully alive 
to the relations between economic freedom and freedom in re- 
ligion and in government. He comprehends, too, the relation 
of the great personalities, Cromwell, Louis Fourteenth, Napo- 
leon, to the movements of European humanity. It is a positive 
and valuable contribution to English and American scholarship 
to give the work of this master of facts, principles, and style 
this very satisfactory translation. (Crowell & Company. 2 
vols., small 8vo.) 


In his Liberty in the Nineteenth Century by Frederic M. Hol- 
land, this well-known apostle of freedom has presented both a 
comprehensive and an ingenious book. Liberty is indeed a 
subtle ideal ; our author does not try to define it. The concept 
is not easily reducible to words ; yet each human being posses- 
ses it in his mind and pursues its realities in his life. Thereader 
of this work finds what is even better than a treatise on the 
philosophy of liberty ; he finds a great hot of instances in 
which liberty in the last one hundred years has won and lost 
great battles. The book is uneven in quality. The latter half 
which deals with events in the author’s own life-time is both 
more vivid and better organized than the first half; and the 
treatment generally of events in Great Britain and in America 
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is more satisfactory than is that of events in continental 
Europe. At his best the author is worthy of his avowed dis- 
cipleship of Herbert Spencer. With a subject as vague yet as 
human as even a poet could wish, a subject. pursued thru the 
events of a hundred years upon the two great continents of 
Christendom, the author has accomplished two most valuable 
purposes ;*he has written a book which was needed to fill an 
otherwise vacant place in social science, and he has interpreted 
our own century in the light of one of the essential qualities 
of a righteous and progressive humanity. The chapters on the 
American Transcendentalists and the English Evolutionists are 
especially fine examples of philosophic historical criticism. 
The greatest quality of this book is its ever-present atmospbere 
of common: sense developed from familiar and intelligent ex- 
perience with the world of men. The half dozen pages at the 
end which summarize chronologically the victories and defeats 
of liberty, the births and deaths of champions of liberty, and 
the dates of great books conclude a convincing demonstration 
that our century ends higher and better than it began: (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.50.) 


England in the Nineteenth Century is a compact, well- 
arranged, and well-considered treatment of its subject. The 
author devotes two thirds of the book to tke British Isles and 
the rest to India and the Colonies, ending with a very sug- 
gestive discussion of the question whether the British Empire 
can ever be organized as a federation similar to the United 
States of North America. (Longmans, Green, & Company, New 
York. 12mo. 276.pp.) 


The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, by Hon. W. L’ 
Scruggs, late American minister to the republics and counsel 
for Venezuela, is a book of travels of the most delightful literary 
quality. Some of the topics discussed are of historical or po- 
litical importance, such as the race problem in America, rights 
of foreigners in South America, Colombia and its possibilities, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and international arbitration. The 
pages, whether of travel or of history, are evidently the pro- 
duct of the greatest care to find and to tell the truth, the real 
truth, good and bad. Everything which a student of interna- 
tional] life, or a would-be traveler, or merchant in those coun- 
tries would care to know of them is treated here in a thoroly 
satisfactory and agreeable manner. A chapter upon demo- 
cracy in America is one of the very best accounts of the argu- 
ment for representative republican government and against 
pure democracy which can be found anywhere. As a demon- 
stration of the great opportunities yet to be found in the world, 
by energetic people, it is very valuable; after reading it one 
sees why these republics have been so slow to realize the pos- 
sibilities of their amazing mineral and agricultural resources. 
The author holds that, while in natural wealth and beauty 
there is not much to choose between the two republics, Vene- 
zuela is probably the better field for new enterprises, since it 
is nearer the world’s markets, has better inland waterways, 
and is not so much broken up into little valleys by great 
ranges of mountains. They wait only for theright inhabitants 
to be the richest regions of the earth. With an area ten times 
as great as New York state, as great as France and Italy com- 
bined, with soils as rich as Louisiana, and rocks even richer 
than Pennsylvania or Colorado, each of these republics could 
sustain populations of one hundred million in peace and com- 
fort and culture. 

The volume is printed, illustrated, and bound in a very at- 
tractive form. (Little, Brown, & Company. 8vo. 344 pages.) 

Wa. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Nature Study. 


The First Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne Miller. With eight 
colored and twelve plain plates and twenty figures in the text. 
Recognizing that children are fond of birds, this book is designed 
to interest the youngest in seeing the habits and conditions of 
our common songsters. Mrs. Miller teaches the conditions of 
the baby birds, their manner of building their negts, each 
species showing some feature distinctive from all others, the 
differences in color of the sexes and why the female needs to be 
hidden ; how and when birds change their coats; and their vari- 
ous sorts of food. Special care is taken to, correct common 
misapprehensions, and to show the various ways in which birds 
benefit mankind. Birds show many mental characteristics like 
men, and they are as capable of suffering as human beings. 
Hence a study of the birds tends to develop tenderness among 
children. Very little is given in the book upon the structure 
of the bird. The beauty and accuracy of the plates, especially 
those in colors, is worthy of special commendation. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Bosten and New York.) Li R. F. G. 
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SILKS. 


Damas Louisine, Damas Riche, Moire 
Antique, Moire Soleil. 


Taftetas Caméleon, 
Louisine, Peau Argentine, Satin de Lyon 


White Silks and Satins 
for 


Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Crepes. 
Grenadines, Gauzes, Crepe de Chine. 


Velvets. 


Panne, Colored and Fancy Velvets. 


Droadwoay As 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
R?PCHARD A. McCURDY, - President 


‘*The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 
1,052,665,211 00 


Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - ° 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGE 
BELLS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
Mc8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Tolstol 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. A fascinating 


ech of 
TOLSTOL. his family and home life, with vivid pictures 
of personal experiences in Russia. Vital points of his great 
works on religion and art are presented with new interest. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta: “Dr. Stockham’s work is a 
ng account of her visit to the famous Russian.” 

ew Sotets by fC Atehe inte FOR. Ty e vel. 
ume gives an eloquen it in socta’ 
Chicago Tribune: “A sate hs work.” 

terary World: “Ardent, enthusiastic, eloquent.” 
Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid $1.00 

















STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 





Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON’S CLASs REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E, L KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9thSt., N.Y. 











(Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter, ] 
Published Weekly by 
€. L, KELLOGG @& CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NintH STREET, New York, 
266 Wasasn Avz., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scnoor Jourwat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
uring the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, fully illustrated, of from fotty-four to sixty pages 
sath, with cover, a summer number a oe ay ages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scnoor Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
loned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
t does among the principals, superintendents, school 
soards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
‘his part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
hru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


A Railway Library. 


The New York Central’s catalog is the 
only work of its kind issued by any rail- 
road. Based upon the world-famous 
“ Four-Track Series,” now of thirty num- 
bers, eight large etchings of scenes along 
the line, make the collection of permanent 
value and artistic importance. In the 
“Four-Track Series” are Hubbard’s “ Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” most widely circulated of 
modern publications; General Passenger 
Agent Daniels’ recent Philadelphia and 
Utica addresses on ‘Modern Railroads 
and Canals,” both of the widest general 
application, while the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo, next year, and its ad- 
vantages are fully set forth in another 
number. ‘The summer attractions, “ Sara- 


toga, the Beautiful ; ” “ The Adirondacks, ' 


and How to Reach Them;” “The Thou- 
sand Islands,” “Two Days at Niagara,” 
“Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours,” 
all invite and reward study, and are 
scarcely over before the “Round the 
World” folder, a manual replete with the 
most valuable commercial and statistical 
information, and “ America’s Winter Re- 
sorts,” describing those of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, and the 
Pacific coast; as well as those of the South 
and Texas and those of our new island 
possessions, are in demand. Several of 
the booklets are entirely exhausted, but a 
copy of the “ Illustrated Catalog” of those 
in print may be obtained by sending a 
postage stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. one 
Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin, 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission 

by getting orders for our 

TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 

BAKING POWDER 

6PECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks, Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
fe St 





. 





Ra 
SHEETS & PILLOWCASES, 


é 
es 


\ 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable,reli 
able measurements — The sheets and pillowcases 
you should buy. Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and hemstitched to fancy of finest quality. 
Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer's, 








AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once...*.’.*.°.°.°.',.*.* 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 












wre like Sapolio-They waste 
» themselves to make the world ah 
ge brighter. SAPOLIO is the ih 

Z2electric light of house-cleaning: 
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Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of ec- 
zema or salt rheum, pimples and other cu- 
taneous ‘eruptions proceed from humors, 
either inherited, or acquired through de- 
fective digestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to help the system *o 
discharge the humors, and to strengthen 
the digestive and assimilative functions 
against their return. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be confidently 
relied upon to do that, according to thous- 
ands of voluntary testimonials. 

It effects radica] and permanent cures. 

“I was troubled with eczema for some 
time, but have had no return of the disease 
since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” J. G. 
Hoves, Franks, Ills. 

“I was troubled with pimples on my face 
fand back and chafed skin on my body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of both 
troubles.” Miss Aviva Wouter, Box 212, 
Algona, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


is positively unequaled—the medicine for 
all humors. 





tuv0D’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Locatéd and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from D and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 




















CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoARD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up, 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. L. MA LTBY 


a At the End of Your Joarney youwillfind & 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free, 
= Rooms, $ .OO per day and Upwards. 


SNUUUNERTUOUOEORERUOOOOCOEEREEOOOEGEENEGEEET 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment pa ep mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency ‘ 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED. 1868. 


Dr W J. STEWART, 362 W 23 St NY. 


prenpparmenaepnernrareal Fey sthma, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sais valet 


LL 
Charlestown, 











Literary Notes. 


John Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell” is sa! 
to be the book of the hourin England. It 
was originally writtensfor serial publica 
tion in the Century Magazine. 


Mr. Charles Haight Farnham’s “‘ Life of 
Francis Parkman” has gained great popu- 
larity. The interestin Parkman appears 
to be very general and is all the while in- 
creasing. 


Mr. James L. Hughes, superintendent of 
the Toronto public schools, has an article 
on Toronto in the November number of 
the Mew England Magazine. He deals 
especially with the educational lite of the 
Canadian city, giving a brilliant pen pic- 
ture of its many schools and colleges. 


A “Book List for the Use of the Mem- 
bers of the Society for the Study of Life’ 
has been tssued by the president of the 
society, Mrs. Almin Hensley. It givesa 
large bibliography of books bearing upon 
child culture, sexual science, and evolu- 
tion, heredity, and ought to be of consider 
able use to educa-tors. Published by the 
author at New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mental Science is the name of a new 
— published at 27 William street. 

t is supposed to be “‘ The Message of the 
New lhought.” In other words it is a 
Christian Science publication. With per- 
haps unconscious humor it invites those to 
whom it appeals to “ give the magazine the 
vitality of their subscriptions,” 


What Woold You Give 

To be cured of Catarrh? If you or your 
friends have this disease, you know how 
disagreeable it is. Its symptoms are ia- 
flamed eyes, throbbing temples, ringing 
noises in the ears, headaches, capricious 
appetite, and constant discharge of mucus, 
Fortunately its cure is not a question of 
what you will give, but what you will take. 
If you will take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great constitutienal remedy, which thor- 
oughly purifies, enriches and vitalizes the 
blood, you may expect to be completely and 
permanently crued. The good blood which 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes, reaching the 
delicate passages of the mucous membrane, 
soothes and rebuilds the tissues and ulti- 
mately cures all symptoms of catarrh. 


A Cruise in Southern Seas. 


The Southern Railway, in connection 
with the United Fruit Co.’s Steamship 
Lines via New Orleans, have placed on 
sale one-way and excursion tickets to the 
principal ports of Central and South 
America. Elegant steamship sails from 
New Orleans upon arrival of the Washing- 
ton and Southwestern Limited via the 
Southern Ry., which operates solid train 
Dining and Drawing Room Sleeping Cars 
New York to New Orleans. The United 
Fruit Company Steamship Line’s “ Royal 
Mail Line” \eaves New Orleans every 
Thursday 9 A. M. for Belize, British Hon- 
duras, Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, and 
Puerto Cortez, Spanish Honduras. Con- 
nection for Gautemala Tegucigalpa, and 
the interior. “Fast Mail Line” for Port 
Limon leaves New Orleans every Friday 9 
A. M., connecting for Bocas del Toro, 
Colon, Bluefields, Greytown, San Jose, 
and interior towns. most delightful 
winter cruise. Rates exceedingly low. 
Less than 100 dollars for the round trip 
New York to Central America, including 
meals and stateroom on steamships For 
full particulars, sleeping car, and steam- 
ship reservation, call on Ticket Agent, 
Southern Ry., 271 and 1185 Broadway, 
New York, or to Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
ern we Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 
York. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 














Aa all PAIN, 
Brugeies in every pert of the world Be sure bs 
e a 
ask * Mrs: Wi "s 8S ”’ and 
tike ne other kind. ‘Twenty-five ceatea l ttle. 








Interesting, If True. 


You Can Try It For Yourself and Prove It. 


One grain of the active principlein Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains 
of meat,’eggsor other wholesome food, and 
this claim has been proven by. actual experi- 
ment which anyone can pertorm for himself 
in the following manner: Cut hard boiled 
eggs into very small pieces, asit would be 
if masticated, place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar con- 
taining warm water heated to 98 degrees 
(the temperature of the body) and keep it- 
at this temperature for three and one-half 
hours, at the end of which time the egg 
will be as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a 
hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the 
egg in the bottle it will do to the egg or 
meat in the stomach, and nothing else will 
rest and invigorate the stomach so safely 
and effectually. Even a little child can 
take Stuarv’s Tablets with saiety and bene- 
fit if its digestion 1s weak and the thousands 
of cures accomplished by their regula daily 
use are easily explained when it 1s under- 
stood that they are composed of vegetable 
essences, aseptic pepsin, diastase and Gold- 
en Seal, which mingles with the food and 
digestit thoroughly, giving the over-worked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which simply 
ittitate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and promptly 
digested there will be no constipation, nor 
in fact will there be disease of any kind 
because good digestion means good health 
in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are world wide and they are 
sold at the moderate price of so cts. for full 
Sized package in every Crug store in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in 
Europe. 

For the information of those interested a 
little book will be mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., giving 
briefly the symptoms of the various forms 
of stomach weakness, causes and cure. 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


oe patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349. Broadway, New York 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com, 
municating with advertisers, 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


There is no means so cheap and so satisfactory for illustrating the various lessons in school, and for 


decorating the blackboard for special seasons as blackboard stencils. 


Subjects for Compositions. 

Models for Drawing Lessons. 

Maps for Geography and History Lessons. 
Illustrations in Physiology. 

Portraits of Great Men. 


Our designs are carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


are very cheap. Please order by number. 
S-CENT STENCILS. 
* 18x24 inches. Price, singly, 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cents: 20or more at 90 


per cent. discount. 
Language Lessons. 


linaSs 6 Feeding Doves 11 Two Lillies 

2 Jumping Rope 7 Rolling” the Hoop 12 7 Pussy 
? Leap Frog : owns Soap bubbles 13 What 1 Care 
4 Kite Flying 9 On a Toboggan 14 ?ast Friends 


10 Where am I ? 15 Dance, Little Baby 
21 Saved From et 

22 St. ey Dog and y 

23 Learning 


Pony Loves 0 Read 
19 Can’! Get Them ? 24 Who Broke - Window? 


20 Mud Pies 25 The Milkmai 

26 Wide — 225 Kittens sano th a Flowers 
27 Fast Asiee 227 Little 

re Have You! Been Bathing ? 281 The Secret 


2: The Pet Squirrel 222 Is 1t going to rain? 


30 Learning Walk 233 Lord Fauntleroy 
ii4 Girl with Parasol 234 Girl with Chickens 
36 Girl's Face 235 Girl and Rabbits 
2.7 Boy's Face 246 Spinning Wheel 
208 Boy playing Fife 247 Locomotive 
209 Chasing the Butterfly * 248 Harp 
210 Baby in Cradle 250 Mother Goose 
ing Ho 276 Watching the Chickens, 


277 Playing with ae A 
278 Boy Feeding Rabbit. 
279 Gin ay Cat. 
Dog and Bird. 








2t6 Boy with Trumpet 280 
217 Boy on Bicycle 286 Boy Trusapeter, 
218 Dog and 287 My ~hi anne Sailing. 
219 The Co us Hen 288 Tulip 
220 Dressing 295 Horse at t the Fence. 
221 Giving the Dolis a Ride 296 Will you have a flower, Miss 
$3 pallor Baby 208 Pol emacs. 
olly goes shopping. 
224 Boys send oP oat Boat A Rainy Day. 
Animals. ~ 

46 Cowand Calf 52 Cat 61 Polar Bear 68 Hyena 
47 Horseand Colt 53 Sheep 62 Lion 69 ° 
48 —— avd 64 Pig 68 Lioness 70 Donkey 

by 55 Goat 64 Rhinoceros ~ 226 Elephant 
49 Camel 66 Rabbit 65 Hippopotamus with Houdah 
50 Reinceer 57 Bat 382 n Tiger 
51 Dog 58 Rat 333 Giraffe 335 Seal 
59 Mouse 66 Wolf 336 Squirrel 269 Whale 
00 Lynx 67 Fox 270 Walrus 271 Baboon 
28 Pair of Swallows 229 Fox and Young 230 Beaver at Work 

Nationalities. 
9 Chinaman wi 290 A Little Hollander 

265 Indian with Gun 291 Canadian bcd 292 Japanese 
266 Indian with Bow and Arrow 293 English Sail iat Girl] 


an 
272 Esquimaux 289 A Scotch Lad 294 Little Dutch Gir! 
Old and Young. 


Plants, Flowers, and Fruit. 








Tl Wiid Rose s Tulips 86 Hen and Chickens 
72 Calla Lily 75 Pear PBlosso 87 Goose and Goslings 
78 Solomon’s Seal 76 Wood Violet. 88 Duck and Ducklings 
77 Pond Lilies 80 Fuchsias 89 Owl and Owlets 
a Morning Glor- ae Hollyh ks - ye 
0c! 

ies 238 Canadian Lilies 
= aS ees 240 Daisies. 
242 Spray of Peaches 
243 of Strawberries 
244 Oak and Acorns 
245 —— 263 Flax Plant 
257 Tree 264 Indian Corn 
258 Tea Plant 273 Almonds 
259 —_— Plant 274 Olives [ate 
261 Cotton Piant 299 Passion Beecher 
262 TobaccoPiant ower = McKinley. a2? © Queen Victoria 
318Charter Oak. 828 Gartieio 
344Goiden Rod 34 Chryanthemum 38 Martha Washington 331 Froebe! 

Birds. Patriotic List. 

 —— & Stork 96 The American Flag . 
Hy oodcocks Swan 97 Liberty Bell 
S Bogie Wig 267 Condor 98 U. 8. Coat of Arms 
268 or Lark 99 Tae American le 
21 Ostrich 84 Thrush 100 Goddess of Liberty 

uO BlusJay. ae The Mayflowe 
ue rr 
a eee nome Be Setter ie ont 
ouse ‘omb of Gen. 
Beaten Fort we Ad. Dorey Be Ad, campeon 
. - ; 
328 Maj, Gen, 





They will provide. 


Plant and Animal Pictures for Nature Work. 
Material for Object Lessons. 

Borders for Decoration. 

Correct Forms of Letters. 

Special Pictures for Holiday Times. 


And they 


10-CENT STENCILS. 


All are 24x36 in. and 10 cents each except where indicated. Three or 
more 10-cent stencils at 7 cents each or 16 for $1.00. 


MAPS. 
501 Eastern Hemisphere 609 Africa 
502 Western Hemisphere 610 Australia 
503 Mercator’s Eastern Hemisphere 611 British Isles 
504 Mercator’s Western Hemisphere 512 Mexico 
356 North America 5 
206 South America 


575 Cuba. 
576 Hawaiian Is, 





307 Europe 608 Asia 574 New Yore and Vicinity. 
Separate States and Territories, 

24 Alaska 582 Delaware 540 Kansas 548 Missouri 

25 Alabama 533 Florida 541 Kentucky 549 Minnesota 

26 Arizona 634 Georgia 542 Louisiana 550 Montana 

527 Arkansas 635 Idaho 643 Maine 651 New Hamp. 

528 California 536 Luinois 544 Maryland 552 ate 

528 Colorado 537 Indiana 545 Mass. 653 N. Mexico 
Conn. 638 Ind, Ter’ 646 Michigan 554 New York 

531 Dakota 639 [owa 647 Mississippi 655 Nebraska 

456 Nevada ha?) Penn, 544 Texas KAR Wash. 

578 N. Carolina 656i R. Island 665 Utah 569 West Va. 

559 Ohio 662 8. Carolina 666 Vermont 670 Wisconsin 

655 Oregon - Vir 671 Wyoming 

f States. 
515 New ENGLAND pre e. x H., Vt., an R. I., Ct. 
516 MIDDLE ATLANTIC-N. YN. J., Pa., Del, Md. Va., and W. Va. 


mae Tas a STATES, (three groups). No. L., MN .C., 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 


N. C., 8. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., and Miss. 

X., and Indian Ter. 

CENTRAL STATES (two groups). No. L., Minn., Wis., Mich., Ia., Til., Ind., 
Ohio, Mo., and Ky. 





621 No. IL. —Daks., Nuinn., Wis., Mich., Neb., Ia., Il., Ind., Ohio, Kan., Mo., 
and Ky. 
522 WESTERN STATES (two yu No. 1., Wash., Idaho, Mon, 
renee, Ong D. Gal., Wer. Utah, Col., Kan., Arizena oN N: 
ex., Ind. 
I1.—Wash., Tdaho. : Oregon, Wyoming, Cal., Nev., Utah, Col. 
Arizona Ter., New Mex. guicey “4 : . 


Large — 
572 United States. 34x56. Price, 50 ce 
678 Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemisphere with Western Hemi- 
sphere repeated, 24x56. Price, 50 cents. 


phical and Historical. 
141 Washington on Horseback. 145 A Pass or Notch. 
142 Trenton Battle Monument, 146 Rocky Mts.—snow-capped. 
144 Precipice. 148 A Crater M , 
147 A Geyser. 149 Voleano in Action. 
Botanical. 10 ~ nh. Bes, 50 cts, 
Types of Roots. oS wees o Pulse Family. 
Types of Corollas. pe of Mint Family. 


312 Type of Crowfoot peer. at. 
413 Type of Mustard Family. 


Borders. 
The borders are made to be placed around the edge of the blackboard, 
lined in with white or colored crayon, thus beautifying the rooms. 10 bor- 

ders. size 24x 36inches. Price 10 cents each, 
09 Holly Leaf and Berries 


of Composite y. 


02 Greek Fret 110 poty Leaf and Berries 

103 fo Combinations 7 ran 

104 Greek Fret 34 Passion Flower 

105 ecems F Pattern Anthemion 133 Morning Glory 

106 tian Lotos 135 Roman Anthemion 
1A Dosw ood ir SWeleou ” in 014,Eng. Lette 

3 , come”? in A 
148 Calendar 347 Word “Program ° sais 
Rolls of Honor. 


These Gavignees placed on the board and used as incentives. The names 


of those PR os rfect in deportment or lessons are placed under the 
words of Rol onor, Excelsior, etc. Use oe —"* 12x36 in. 
tig Script * ree — ts Am io Tag! Shield 
rs, fanc e & le on 
113 Od Heise Lette lon 116 Excelsior 
For Washington’s 


Tn Old English Text, 24x36 in., 10 cts. cme the set, 40 cents. 

152 The Father of His Country. 153 George Washington 1732-1799, 

154 First in War, First.in Peace and First in the * se of His Countrymen 
155 eae er pey of the Continental Army. 
156 First ent of the United States. 

Writing Charts. 
117  Copttate and S8mailLetterseach aoout 6 ins, high. Size of Stencils 9x3 

in. ice, 50 cents a set of 11 charts. 
151 Hand Holding — 24x36. 10 cents. 
158 Vertical Letter Forms. 50 cts. 


Physiology Charts. 
cents each. Set of seven, 50 cents. 
12 Heart. 





Price, 10 
U8 Bones. "119 Scull. 
124 Intestines. 


121 Lungs. 
122 Eye in Section. 123 Liver. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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